











29 PINS OF PLATINUM 
_toheep aman al work 


Only one man in the shop knew how 
to handle that machine. The local 
doctor said his injured eye couldnt 
be saved ... Training another man 
would take months full of waste 
and delays. The man would be dis- 
abled for life. His employer's insur- 


ance rates would rise. 


But the medical specialist of Ameri- 
can Mutual (their insurance com- 
pany) said there WAS hope for the 
eye. He performed a rare, delicate 
operation, pinning back the retina 
with 29 pins of irido platinum, an 
alloy far more rare and far more 


costly than platinum itself. 


American Mutual Liability Insurance Company Home Ofice: Boston, Mass. 


American Mutual spent far more on 
the operation than required by 
law more than it collected in the 
employer's insurance premium. 
But the employer was spared from 
higher insurance rates and loss of 
a valuable man. The man was 
spared the loss of an eye. His value 


as a breadwinner was saved. 


Besides rehabilitation of valued 
men and women, American Mu- 
tual offersemployers two further 
profits. One is from accident 
prevention, through a safety 
program individually designed 


for each firm. (Hundreds of pol- 


icvholders have lowered insurance 


costs 306 o Or more below competitors.) 


The other is from dividends of 20°), or 


more of insurance costs, paid all pol- 


OT 


icvholders yearly since 1887. 


See what you, too, could save in Amertl- 
can Mutual on practically all forms of 
business and personal insurance. Write 

today for “How 12 Companies 
Made $1,247,299.96". Address 
Dept. I-14. 112 Berkelev Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


get 3 profits with 


American Mutual 


Branches in 59 of the Country’s Principal Cities 
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Shake Hands with 


Our Contributors 


Curer DANGER to property in all the 
world has never been from thieves or 
covetous neighbors, but from the acquisi- 
tive and confiscatory activities of rulers, 
writes Roscoe Pound, former dean of 
the Harvard Law School. Together with 
such loss of property has nearly always 
come loss of liberty and the rulers’ declar- 
ations that their confiscatory activities 
were for the public good 

Professor Pound fears that rise of totali- 
tarian governments under the unchecked 
rule of leaders who govern by discretion 
instead of law will destroy all freedom and 
make personal i1D¢ rty oO! property rights 
a mere sham 


Donald Despain was director of a sur- 
vey for a U. S. Senate subcommittee’s in- 
vestigation of profit sharing. On comple- 
tion of the hearings, a group of employers 
who had profit- 
sharing plans in their own establishments, 
organized the American Profit Sharing In- 
stitute and chose Mr. Despain as manag- 
ing director His article suggests how 
profit sharing may be used as a means to 
assure labor cooperation under war-time 
pressure. 


success! ully operat 


William Hausberg tells how John Ring- 
lng North and Henry Ringling North, 
nephews of the famous John Ringling, 
both then under 34, raised $1,000,000 to 
save “the greatest show on earth” for 
their family, combatted strikes, took the 
circus off the road temporarily and mod- 
ernized the whole outfit to put it back in 
the black 


George Reiss is industrial news editor 
of The Vindicat Youngstown, Ohio, 
where he has been in frequent contact 
with Russell Hetz, the subject of his 
article. For the past 17 years, Mr. Hetz 
has specialized in demolition and salvage 
work. 

His operation includes plants of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel, Republic Steel, Ameri- 
can Locomotive, American Rolling Mill, 
Hayes Body and Certain-teed. 


Lui F. Hellmann is a member of the firm 
of Klieber & Hellmann, machine tool and 
special machinery builders of Indian- 
apolis. He started work as a machinist 
apprentice when 14 years old; was a 
draftsman and mechanical engineer for 
Fairbanks Morse Electrical Mfg. Co., be- 
fore becoming a tool designer for Liberty 
motors at the start of the war in 1917. After 
the war he was one of four men chosen 
to plan the conversion of the plant from 
war work to automobile production. Later 
he became works manager of the Duesen- 
berg Automobile and Motors Company 
and served with several other companies 
in a similar capacity until he organized 
his own business 
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ONE GREAT BEER! 


or twelve...but 33 separate brews, from 33 


The goodness never varies—because 
every single glass of BLUE RIBBON 
is a blend of 33 separate brews! 


Treat yourself to a glass of Pabst Blue 
Ribbon today. First you'll enjoy the look 
of it—the clarity, the sparkle, the creamy 
head. 

Then you'll discover what beer flavor 
and beer smoothness can really be! 

For in that glass—and in every glass of 
Blue Ribbon isa blend of not two, or five, 


separate kettles. 


And each brew is as fine as 96 years of 


skill, the 28 Pabst 
ingredients can make it. 


An expensive way to brew? Of course 


scientists, and Pabst 


But that’s what makes Blue Ribbon Amer- 
ica’s Premium Beer, with a smoothness 


that is unique ... and a goodness that 


never varies. 


Sometime today, have the pleasure of 


meeting a glass of Blue Ribbon. 


Gti the BLEND Hat Lele the Leer 


ey Pabst Blue Ribbon sand Flows 


Copyright 1940, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwauk 
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“For a tun- filled 


VARIETY VACATION 


You arrive sooner, can stay longer if you 
come to Virginia by train. Fares are low, 
schedules convenient. On the Norfolk and 
Western Railway. up-to-the minute Luxury 
Coaches, sleeping cars, dining cars, lounge 
and observation cars are completely air- 
conditioned . for cool refreshing travel 
comfort. 


SUNSHINE and SEASHORE 


Down Virginia way on the shores of the 
blue Atlantic, you can soak up a smooth 
suntan, take dips in the sparkling surf, go 
fishing and boating your choice is 
limitless. You'll fill every minute with fun 
and excitement! 


MOUNTAIN RESORTS 


Or, if you prefer the mountains, try one 
of the many popular resorts that nestle high 
in the Blue Ridge and Alleghanies. Hike or 
ride horseback along wooded trails. Swim 
in cool mountain pools. Play golf, tennis, or 
just relax and rest! You'll enjoy everything 
you do in Virginia. 


HISTORIC SCENES 


In the Old Dominion are many hallowed 
historic shrines, easily reached on the Nor- 
folk and Western Railway. Come to Virginia 
You'll find 


“The Land of Romance” at its best! 


by train this summer. 
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RICHMOND. 
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Through the 


EDITOR’ 


| When men are boys 


NORWALK, CONN., citizens tell a 
story about two brothers in that town 
who inherited the family home joint- 
ly. They couldn’t get along living to- 
gether nor could they agree on any 
other division of the estate except to 
cut the house in two, move one-half 
over onto the opposite side of the lot 
and build a fence between them. 

The story is confirmed by a recent 
report of two partners in the restau- 
rant business in Red Wing, Minn. 
These men were at loggerheads as to 
how the business was to be run. Nei- 
ther could or would buy out the 
other’s interest on satisfactory terms. 
They compromised by each managing 
the business for 24 hours, then alter- 
nating with the other. When they 
changed shifts the retiring partner 
gathered up and removed all his food, 
supplies and other belongings. 

This sounds pretty silly but neither 
the two brothers nor the two res- 
taurateurs are any more foolish than 
those business men in every town and 
city who strain their ingenuity to 
make things tough for some competi- 
tor. The competitor generally hits 
back and two men who ought to be 
partners in an industry or trade be- 
come business enemies, each strewing 
thorns in the paths of both. 


They feed on greenbacks 


EVERY year has its new bug that 
threatens to devastate the land unless 
the Department of Agriculture re- 
ceives a few hundred thousand dol- 
lars extra to mobilize against the 
invasion. Each appropriation is only 
the beginning of an endless series to 
eradicate the same insect. The war 


| goes on with never an armistice. 


Newest bug in the sky is the white 
fringed beetle which the ‘“bugolo- 
gists” of the Department say can be 
whipped for $600,000. If you give the 
Department this money, Rep. Dirksen 
of Illinois warned the House, look out 
that farmers don’t come in and de- 
mand reimbursement for damage 
done to their crops by the beetle erad- 
icators. 

Up rose Rep. Cannon of Missouri to 


5 SPECS 


say that a bill to pay for such damage 
already had been drawn and would 
be introduced by another member “in 
a few days.” 

Touching pest scares, including the 
European corn borer, Rep. Cannon 
continued: 


They assured us that unless the corn 
borer was exterminated we would have 
to discontinue the production of corn. 
We appropriated altogether $17,000,000 
to fight the corn borer. Eventually they 
discovered it did practically no damage 
and today we pay no attention to it. 

Then came the Mediterranean fruitfly 
We were told it would destroy every cit 
rus grove in the United States. So we 
appropriated altogether $10,000,000 to de- 
stroy the Mediterranean fruitfly. Finally, 
Chairman Buchanan of the Committee on 
Appropriations went down to Florida 
to see how they were spending all this 
money. When he came back he told the 
Committee he did not believe there ever 
had been a single Mediterranean fruitfly 
in Florida. 

Now, here is the come-back. There has 
been introduced, as the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Dirksen) told you, a bill to 
appropriate $7,500,000 to pay for the 
damage done to the citrus people when 
the United States agents were down there 
trying to find the Mediterranean fruitfly. 


Those experts in the W.P.A. who 
invent “made work” projects to occu- 
py the unemployed should consider 
the great possibilities in bug eradi- 
cation engineering. 


Education from above 


CURIOUS, we tried to ascertain some- 
thing about the extent of radio “ed- 
ucation” by the Government. The 
subject, we found, is a jungle as im- 
penetrable as the statistical morasses 
of federal finance. We did, however, 
obtain some very suggestive data on 
national broadcasting done over the 
networks by the executive depart- 
ments and independent agencies of 
the Government. For April, 1940, in 
no way an unusual month, the tabula- 
tion is as follows for N.B.C. Blue and 
Red networks, Columbia and Mutual 
broadcasting systems: 


Total number of programs 108 
Total network time..35 hrs. 32 min. 
Total estimated gross valu- 

ation of network periods $335,303 
In one year this amounts to 1,296 
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HE professor can give you 

reasons in terms of capaci- 
ty, soil corrosion, and strengths 
to meet stresses—pbut, if you 
are a taxpayer, all you need to 
remember is that iron 
water mains have a useful life 
of more than a century. That’s 


cast 


why cast iron pipe saves taxes. 


Cast iron pipe has a proved 
useful life at least double the 
estimated life of other pipe 
used for water, gas and sewer 
mains. It is the only ferrous 
metal pipe practicable for 
such mains that rust will not 
destroy. Sizes from 11% to 


84. inches. 


CAST IRON PIPE 


THE CAST IRON PIPE RESEARCH ASS'N, T. F. WOLFE, RESEARCH ENGINEER, PEOPLES GAS BLDG., CHICAGO 
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programs, 426 hours and 24 minutes, 
time value $4,023,636. Valuation fig- 
ures are estimates based on average 
rates for all the stations in the net- 
works. It is true that not all the sta- 
tions in a chain may use any one pro- 
gram. 

On the other hand, this estimate 
covers only a part, and perhaps the 
lesser part, of free time obtained by 
the Government to sell itself to the 
people through this advertising me- 
dium. It takes no account of all those 
transcriptions that are sent to radio 
stations with a letter gently suggest- 
ing that the originating bureau (a 
part of the same Government that 
licenses the station) be advised when 
the disk has been used. Nor of Gov- 
ernment programs that originate lo- 
cally through field offices of the Gov- 
ernment and are offered to regional 
chains and individual stations. Nor of 
speeches by the President and mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Senator Pittman obtains time to 
answer Col. Lindbergh, for instance, 
or some other Senator to praise the 
W.P.A. 

Finally, we have not touched the 
actual outlay of public funds for prep- 
aration of scripts and dramatic pro- 
ductions. 

Not to mention the salaries of radio 
“information § specialists’’—publicity 
men to you—in the Office of Educa- 
tion, the Office of Government Re- 
ports and all the agencies that pre- 
pare and stage their own productions. 

The broadcasting industry and we 
taxpayers pay rather dearly for the 
privilege we have of turning a dial 
and thrilling to variation of 
that oft-told tale—what our Govern- 
ment at Washington is doing to make 
us happy. 


some 


The new democracy 


A READER who says he has been 
spending considerable time beside his 
radio while convalescing from an ill- 
ness sends us a few notes that he 
picked up from the Government’s Na- 
tional Farm and Home Hour broad- 
casts. 

We pass on several of them as a 
sample of the new function of Gov- 
ernment to educate its citizens via a 


great national radio network of 92 
stations. 

Apples and pork taste very good to- 
gether 


Canned tomatoes must have a certain 
degree of red color 

A shirt should fit well around the neck. 

There are ways to get “crunch” in a 
peanut butter sandwich; mix chopped 
celery with it, or raw carrot or onion or 
dill pickle. 


“All This and Heaven, Too”’ 


SOME DAY a diligent corps of work- 
ers may be put to cataloging all the 
services and activities of the federal 
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Government in one volume, a job only 
to be compared with the annual com- 
pilation of Sears, Roebuck’s catalog. 
In the me untime an excellent new 
handbook is avé ailable: “The Govern- 
ment at Your Service,” by Archie 
Robertson | Houghton Mifflin Co.). 
Here are a few of the 1001 things 
the Gove! nment does for the people in 
return for the six billions or so It col- 
lects annually in various forms of 


taxes 
TI Ch en’s Bureau will send 4 
i . folders OI! motherhood to 
series Ol La ola : 
uny persons planning to adopt a child. 


; as Vliet. “The 
t ill supply a nice sex booklet, 
Or it will SUPP}: : “ on 
Wonderful Story of Life—A Mother Talks 
] Daughter.” 
With Her Vaug 
Mothers who want someon to mind 
their hildren may phone the nearest 
tne ( ijaren \ 
: aaeniaies 
tic or tne W .E - 8 
Orit vou plan to build a home the Home 
A YUL + Li uA , ; : 
Loan Bank Board will send you a cut fee 
rehitect whether or not you finance 
aren ’ wi ’ 
the deal thr aah EF. H. A. 
) T) who feel disgruntled with some 
nose ¥v ii? p b= —4 = 
k né concern may lodge a complaint 
yusiness concern may} m 
with the Federal Trade Commission It 
ill b investigated and no name di- | 
Willi e lI vc 
vulged. ocean 
In Idaho the Government employs bea 


vel to bulla adams ; 

A Civilian Conservation Corps forester 
may ring a Nh usewife’s doorbell and say: 
Madam, we are going ovel your land 
to set out the wild currant It is to save 
we aoa ille Dam a Government man 

on duty to count the fish as they go by. 
. Lake Mattamuskeet, in North Carolina, 
was drained several years ago In a well- 


meant but unsuccessful cooperative 
farming venture 

Uncle Sam will be glad to send you a 
Handbook of Sound Effects which tells 


how to bark like a dog 
The Library of Congres compiles bib- 
liogrs 1p hies for interested citizens on such 


subj as the art of knife throwing. 

WPA urtists copy and it agp esl 
reference, Shaker furniture, ¢ igar-store 
Indians and other art item 


@ Long before this era of spe- 


cialization, Hartford Steam 
Boiler saw 


home-office engineering staff em- 
ployed exclusively in the study of 
that the engineering power-plant accident causes and 
. it sateen aileataaael involved in insuring industry prevention, Hartford insurance- 
Ik you are Caliet uy » fellow about against loss from plant-wrecking, protection probably has no 
son or some other young fellow ¢ sort life-endangering accidents to parallel for efficiency and 
vocational op a s care z= ne power equipment was so very venient, nearby facilities. 
suggest ship fitting. ine 4 


, exacting as to merit the whole Because of sound financial 
able to find skilled ship fitters for attention of any company that 


Men wanied! 


strength and long experience in 
naval construction jobs. undertook it. For 74 years Hart- doing one thing well— 
Structural iron workers are scarce, ford has been doing this—to the Hartford Steam Boiler is 
too. And there are many more jobs in exclusion of all other interests. chosen to protect a preponderant 
bridge building and heavy sheet metal To reduce hazard (and thus re- part of America’s insured power 
work than there are men available duce cost to policyholders), the equipment; and to shop-inspect 
to take them, The same goes for d Company early developed its sys- more than 90% of the nation’s 
: | cakecinas oneeetaels ship- tem of inspections ... of learning industrial-power boilers during 
skilled explo : achinists the symptoms which tell of faults their construction. 
wrights, coppersmit hs, ma st in the structures by which power Your agent or broker will tell 
and lens — hortage of un- is harnessed, and of then search- you that nowhere can you find 
There is still no shortage i 


ing out these faults before they finer 
can cause disaster. 

With more than 400 specially 
trained field men, directed by a 


i 

skilled laborers and clerical workers 
are almost as plentiful as writers. 
Best job insurance for a young man 
today is to learn well one of the man- 


sory backed THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 


Ethics and socialist dogma 


AND INSURANCE COMPANY “azren 
IN between war and politics battling 


raucously for precedence, we drank a 
cup of black coffee and settled beside 
a stilled radio for an evening with 


service in connection with 
the insurance of boilers. engines, 
turbines, pressure vessels or elec- 


trical power equipment. 
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Sealbtest. "WEN » WHITE” 


Their Laboratory Supervision of Milk and Ice Cream 


gives you added Assurance of Quality and Purity 


More than one hundred Sealtest Laboratories are 
spread over America... staffed by dairy scientists, 
chemists and skilled laboratory workers. 

In ice cream and dairy plants of member-com- 
panies they maintain a constant vigil over quality 
and purity ... testing, checking, supervising the 
processing of milk, ice cream and other dairy 
products. Supplementing the work of local health 
authorities, they bring to each plant the pooled 
knowledge and experience of the entire Sealtest 


Laboratory System. In turn, their work is checked 
by Sealtest Zone Laboratories—and Zone Labora- 
tories are watched over by the Sealtest Master 
Laboratory. 

So—when you buy Sealtest Supervised Milk and 
Ice Cream—a great network of Laboratory Super- 
vision brings you added assurance of quality and 
purity. Millions of housewives have learned to look 
for the red-and-white Sealtest Symbol when they 
buy dairy products. 


Copyright, 1940, Sealtest, Inc. 


SEALTEST, INC., AND ITS MEMBER-COMPANIES ARE SUB- 
SIDIARIES OF NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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Max Hirsch’s “Democracy vs. Social- 
ism.” 

The book was written by an Aus- 
tralian single taxer in 1900 and re- 
printed recently by the Robert Schalk- 
enbach Foundation. 

It shows the socialists have learned 
precious little in these tremendous 40 
years. 

Factions are as abusive of one an- 
other as ever but all of them still 
stand on the monstrous fallacy that 
the individual has no natural rights 
in this world. 

Now, as then, they hold that he 
exists for the State, that society is 
not bound to reward a man either in 
proportion to his his 
wants, but only as expediency dic- 
tates. To this says Hirsch: 


services or 


To the laborer belongs the fruits of 
his toil, is generally regarded as the only 
ethical standard of economic justice. So- 
cialism utterly denies the truth of this 
proposition, and teaches tl the fruits 
of individual labor belongs not to the 
laborer, but to the society of which he 
forms part, to be used by it in such 
manner as may, in its opini promise 
the best social result. 


The nub of the whole issue of Col- 
lectivism—embracing Socialism, Com- 
munism, Fascism, Naziism and every 
stripe of levelling creed—is moral. 
The elementary and indispensable 
ethic of a civilized society is respect 
for a man’s right to enjoy that which 
he has labored to acquire. Neither an 
individual nor the whole society may 
take it from him by force or subter- 
fuge. 


““Yachting’’ goes democratic 


CURRENT grim accent on nation’s 
naval might is pleasantly tempered 
in contemplating activities of private- 
ly-owned pleasure craft. Total of 
country’s recreational flotilla is fig- 
ured at about 700,000 motor boats 
and sail boats, excluding row boats, 
kayaks, dinghies and canoes. Of this 
total, 350,000 vessels are powered 
with outboard engines. Value exceeds 
$600,000,000. 

Annual business of boat and motor 
concerns totals $100,000,000, which 
accounts for new boats, engine re- 
placements, supplies, and mainten- 
ance averaging roughly 15 per cent of 
sale price. 

Impact of depression virtually shut 
down building of ritzy yachts and 
tailor-made craft. Major demand is 
for stock designs in cruisers, inboard 
runabouts, outboards and small one- 
design sail boats. Experimentation 
has been much in evidence since 1932 
when large, showy mahogany jobs 
had the call. Few inboard models 
were offered for than $1,000. 
Hard times spurred development of 
utility types. 

Family cruisers were scaled down, 
price of open runabouts propelled by 


less 
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air-cooled inboards was pushed down 
to low of $500. 

In past two years popularity of 
outboard motor has advanced sharply, 
with 1939 production reported at 
200,000 units. 

Interest in boating, as surveyed 
by National Association of Engine 
and Boat Manufacturers, is greatest 
in New York, Michigan, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Illinois, California, 
Ohio, and Connecticut. Group which 
ranked second included: Pennsylva- 
nia, Oregon, Washington, Florida, 
Texas, Maine, Missouri, Rhode Island 
and Virginia. Big obstacle to sales 
of new boats in metropolitan centers, 
Association is lack of ade- 
quate basins. To see that better 
facilities are provided by cities, As- 
sociation is campaigning on a broad 
front for official recognition of boat- 
ing’s economic as well as recreational 
importance. 

With “yachtsman” now generously 
defined as ‘“‘anyone who owns a boat 


used for pleasure,” the lively scene 


asserts, 


photographed by Ellsworth Ford 
(Nesmith) and featured on this 


month’s cover serves to suggest the 
recreational and industrial stature 
attained by boating through popular 
vote. 


.. . But no miracles 


WITH every news reel showing pic- 
tures of men going to work on arma- 
ment projects, and confidence being 
expressed on every hand as to the 
ability of American productive equip- 
ment to turn out war materials, 
thoughtful business men are begin- 
ning to feel alarm that the public is 
overoptimistic. 


They agree that factories which 


have been efficient in producing the | 


world’s highest standard of living 
can also produce excellent war ma- 
terials. But, they point out, an ex- 
tensive retooling job must be done 
before the change can be made. 

They fear that the public, misun- 
derstanding the delay, may regard it 
as stubbornness or inability on the 
part of business; that, having been 
led to expect impossible speed, the 
people may demand new laws and 
controls to bring it about. The re- 
turning confidence in business may be 
a boomerang. 

These men point out that, in 1917, 
in spite of the fact that we had been 
making war materials for the Allies, 
we were nine months getting started 
in making them for ourselves on a 
large scale. Although methods are 
better today, we lack the advantage 
of having actually been producing 
munitions. 


Whether we will need nine months | 


to get into adequate production can- 
not be determined now but the public 
is likely to be unduly critical of any 
delay whatever its duration. 


i 


i 





HERES HOW 


TO WIN FRIENDS 


Put AJAX or AERO sanitary paper 
drinking cups on each side . . 

For there should be no two ways 
about matters affecting personal health, 
comfort and self-respect. People like 
to drink water in a normal manner, 
and are quick to recognize and appre- 
ciate the courtesy of a constant supply 
of clean personal drinking cups. 

Here’s a sound investment in better 
public relations. The crisp round, flat 
bottom AERO or the unique thrifty 
AJAX paper drinking cups will win 


friends for you! 


Any type of drinking fountain caneasily 
be equipped so that cups can be used. 








SPECIAL OFFER 


for handsome metal wall cab- 


Send $1 


inet and a complete filling of cups, | 
shipped prepaid anywhere in the United | 
States. State whether AJAX or AERO. 


Address Dept. B8, nearest Division. 


AJAX AERO. 








HHI! 8 
Sanitary Paper Drinkin g Caps. ||| 
Paper Ml | 

LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. |fi/ 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester, Mass i| Hl 


PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. ~ 
416 Second Street, San 


Divisions of 
United States Envelope Co 


Francisco j 
AERO 


«hd 








Envelopes . Transparent Containers . 
Paper Cups . Drinking Straws . Note 
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omplaints about its sliced bacon smelling moldy were 
hurting a large packing company’s sales. Careful check found 
the same musty odor coming from the conveyor belt carrying 
the freshly sliced bacon to the packers —an odor that defied 
removal. It took the G. T. M.— Goodyear Technical Man 


—to solve the mystery. Grease had soaked into the carcass of 


the belt causing it to mildew and taint the meat. The G. T. M. 
recommended a Goodyear 
White Sanitary Conveyor 
Belt, specially built for 
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‘The 


Mystery of the 
Moldy Bacon 


—and the G. T. M. 
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@* rant CONVEYOR BELT 
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canret® Wrap PACKING SERVICE 
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food handling service with a secret milden inhibiting agent 
developed in the great Goodyear research laboratories. 
Since installing the Goodyear belt three years ago trouble 
has vanished, sales hit a new peak! Perhaps you have 
a baffling problem that could be solved by the correct 
application of rubber. To consult the G.T.M., write Good- 
year, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California — or phone 

the nearest Goodyear 
IN RUBBER 

Mechanical Rubber Goods 


EAR Distributor. 
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FOR BUSINESS MEN 


They’re Whistling Business Out of the Doghouse 


F MR ten vears our business system and business 
attack. Bankers 


commercial aviation 


men have been under were 


“money changers”: was 
charged as unfit to carry the mails; makers of 
electricity, a “power trust bleeding the people 


white’; manufacturers, chiselers and exploiters 
of labor; coal and oil, antisocial; steel and chemi- 
cals, fomenters of war: retailers, gougers; tele- 
phones and insurance, too big for public safety. 
Per- 


petual emotion through muck-raking has been 


Every hour brought its “‘emergency.”’ 
the rule. 

The era has been one of iconoclasm. Age-old 
traditions, honored customs, cherished idols, have 
been smashed with the ruthlessness and hilarity 
of a frenzied Roman holiday. 

Came then, first, the morning after, the feeling 
of futility coupled with shame. The promises of 
politics were unfulfilled. The crusade against 
“selfishness” and “power” simply transferred 
those vices to the crusaders. Politics was unable 
to provide jobs except to politicians and their 
The abundant life 
except in the District 


halls, and the far-flung federal agencies. 


relatives. was nowhere in 


evidence of Columbia, 
city 
Shame-faced, people were about ready to admit 
that business processes had been unduly and 
spitefully penalized. 

Came then fear of a foreign invader. The clear 
mandate of the people was to provide defense, 
and business leaders were whistled from the dog- 
house and put in charge. 

What irony! If fear of physical violence, of 
parachutes over Omaha, brought confession that 
only business management can provide produc- 
tion and jobs, why then, why the other course 
in fighting the war against depression? If to 
regain the business activity for which we all 
praved, theorists and social engineers were call- 
ed to the colors, why, in the hours of physical 


war’ leaders 


“depression 


fear. replace these 





of 1933-40 with the discredited captains of in 
dustry ? 

The spirit of iconoclasm marches on. It now 
Old 


formulas are swept aside, and at a national con- 


directs a war-ax at political traditions. 
vention the people's demand for a doer and 


practical planner prevailed. Business baiters 
have turned to baiting politicians. The people 
chose a man who, almost alone for seven vears, 
has, in and out of season, fought polities invad 
ing the business field. With some sixth sense they 
realize that the Blums and Ramsay MacDonalds, 
who promised security and the abundant life 
by less work and more doles, only brought a ter 
rible insecurity and prospect of miserable slavery. 
Thev realize that every country which has fallen 
in Europe had enjoved a “liberal” government. 

Business management is in better repute today 
than it has been in a decade. This spirit is re- 
flected in the popular parody : 


Heigh ITo, Thi igh Io, 

It's off lo work we go. 
A policy of plenty will supplant the theory of 
easv Marxian scarcity. This spirit will recognize 
that 


of addition and multiplication as well as sub- 


textbooks on arithmetic contain methods 


traction and division. It will abandon revolu- 
tionary reform “to make America over” and 
adopt recovery with its proved evolutionary 


social progress. It will raise again the American 
banner with its insignia ““Work.”” It will remove 
the obstacles which are preventing workman and 
manager from joining hands, and in the good 
old-fashioned way, lick the production record of 
vesterday. 

It is late, but not too late, to give business a 


chance to do its old time stuff for the American 


blturee Thafe 


people. 
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“MEANS QUICKER ACCESS 
TO MATERIALS AND MARKETS 

















What F.0.B. Illinois 
means to Industry 


Unexcelled transportation facil- 
ities serve all communities. Illi- 
nois has the greatest railroad 
mileage of any industrial state, 
and the finest system of paved 
roads of any state. 

Illinois has abundant sup- 
plies of low cost coal and oil, 
and a network of electric power 
transmission lines interconnect- 
ing all important industrial cen- 
ters, assuring adequate and un- 
interrupted supply of electric 
power. 

Illinois is the center of tool 
and equipment manufacturing. 

Illinois produces and is the 
central receiving point for raw 
materials of all kinds. 

The labor situation in Illinois 
is extremely favorable to manu- 
facturers, witha well-distributed 
supply of labor and a minimum 
of labor unrest. 

















Visualize what ‘‘F.O.B. ILLINOIS” on your shipments 
means in terms of every factor that contributes to 
manufacturing costs, distribution—AND PROFITS. 





Investigate the advantages of locating your 
branch plant or new plant in Illinois, in the center of the huge middle west 
market, close to abundant supplies of raw materials. Check the ben- 
efits you will gain from unexcelled transportation facilities, ample 
labor supply, low cost power and fuel, and a strategic central location. 


Special Confidential Report to Executives 


Write the Illinois Development Council at Springfield, Illinois, today for a 
practical presentation of facts about Illinois pertaining to your line of business 
—a report that will enable you to evaluate the manufacturing and sales oppor- 
tunities in Illinois. You will receive data on raw materials, labor, taxes, power, 
fuel, transportation, and product distribution facilities of Illinois as they apply 
to your business. 


Please explain the nature of your business and, if possible, indicate your 
important objectives, so that a truly practical report can be submitted for your 
study and consideration. Your inquiry will be kept strictly confidential, and 
no obligations will be incurred on your part. Address— 


ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL * SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


ALANCED ADVANTAGES 
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A NEW philosophy of government to- 
day asks men to return to their rulers 


rights it took centuries to win 


The Twilight of Liberty 


Racers, liberty, property, law, four 
ideas which grew up in contests with 
arbitrary personal rulers, are losing 
ground and, we are told by many, will 
disappear in the society of the future. 

It is significant that they are losing 
with the of new absolutisms: 
The omnicompetent state, an institu- 
tion in which only groups, associa- 
tions and relations are regarded and 
the individual is no longer the unit; 
the totalitarian state under the un- 
checked rule of a superman leader to 
whose wisdom all individual interests 
must give way; the bureaucratic 
democracy ruled by absolute bureaus 
and boards and administrative agen- 
cies, by discretion instead of by law, 


rise 


By ROSCOE POUND 


freed from hampering constitutional 
checks, and free to impose their views 
of expediency in what they take to be 
the public interest or the general wel- 
fare. 

With the rise of these absolutisms 
all over the world and the resulting 
cult of power, liberty is coming to be 
decried in political and juristic 
thought, property has ceased to be 
valued in schemes of what is to be 
secured through the legal order, 
rights are relegated to the limbo of 
discarded superstitions, and it is be- 
ginning to be taught that law is a 
disappearing phenomenon. 

From the time when men began to 
think about rights and formulate 


declarations of liberties or assertions 
of rights, they have put property and 
exercise of liberties in acquiring and 
controlling property along’ with 
liberty in the fore front. In the Chart- 
ter of Henry II (1145) the order is 
customary rights, gifts (which then 
meant estates conveyed), and liber- 
ties. In Magna Carta, next after free- 
dom of the church come the sections 
guaranteeing property and its enjoy- 
ment. The third and fourth sections of 
the Petition of Right recite the guar- 
antees of freehold, liberties and free 
customs in Magna Carta and against 
being put out of lands and tenements 
in a statute of Edward III. 

The Virginia Bill of Rights (1776), 
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the prototype of American bills of 
rights, puts a guarantee against dep- 
rivation of property without due 
process of law before the guarantee 
of freedom of speech, of the press and 
of religious liberty. The Massachu- 
setts Bill of Rights (1780) puts an 
assertion of natural rights of liberty 
and property in the first article and, 
next after the declaration of political 
liberties, declares that each individual 
has a right to be protected in the en- 
joyment of his life, liberty, and prop- 
erty according to standing laws. New 
Hampshire in 1784 called for an im- 
partial interpretation of the laws and 
administration of justice in order to 
preserve “the rights of every indi- 
vidual, his life, liberty, property, and 
character.” Connecticut in a Declara- 
tion of Rights in 1776 put a man’s 
“goods” and “estate” along with his 
person, his character and his family. 

The Fifth Amendment to the fed- 
eral Constitution guaranteed life, 
liberty and property against unrea- 
sonable and arbitrary action by the 
Government and hence that guaran- 
tee passed into all the state constitu- 
tions in the nineteenth century and 
was later imposed in the states by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

Nor was this a mere fashion. Men, 
and particularly Englishmen, had 
seen what arbitrary and unreasonable 
unchecked governmental power, act- 


A powerful neighbor steps in to 
compel a smaller state to fulfill 


its economic “function” 
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ing upon liberty and property and the 
use of property, could mean to the in- 
dividual. At least from the time when 
a king coveted Naboth’s vineyard, the 
chief danger to property has not been 
from the covetous neighbor or the 
habitual thief but from the acquisi- 
tive and confiscatory activities of 
rulers. 


Interference with liberty 


THE will to power, the temptation to 
exercise power simply because one 
has it, has led rulers to arbitrary in- 
terferences with liberty of the person. 
Covetousness has led them to arbi- 
trary seizures of property. Both have 
joined to bring about arbitrary inter- 
ferences with liberty of using prop- 
erty. Some rulers have claimed to do 
these things by divine right, but, for 
the most part, they have identified 
their confiscatory activities with the 
public good. 

In Magna Carta, John promised not 
to take wood for his castles or private- 
ly owned carts to haul provisions for 
his army without paying for them, 
and all the charters of liberties and 
bills of rights ever since have provided 
against taking private property for 
public use without due compensation. 
Thus for a long time liberty and prop- 
erty seem one conception. They were 
dissociated in the nineteenth century, 
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although even then it was contended 
that one cannot be free except as he 
is free to exercise his freedom freely 
upon something external to him. 

It is significant that the current of 
thought which is giving up the idea 
of property is also giving up the idea 
of liberty. As the two grew up to- 
gether they are a common subject of 
attack by those who conceive the one 
must go with the fall of the other. 

In the Middle Ages jurists thought 
about liberties. In the seventeenth 
century they began to think about 
rights. They took rights to be quali- 
ties of persons which made it just 
that they have certain things or do 
certain things, thus joining liberty 
and property in one conception. Hence 
the first modern philosophy of rights, 
though it included property, was at 
bottom a philosophy of interests of 
personality, finding a basis for prop- 
erty in the qualities of a person. 

Later, liberty and property were 
conceived of as resting upon contract, 
and so ultimately on the inherent 
moral binding force of a promise. We 
are all bound by an original contract 
to live together in a politically organ- 
ized civil society in which liberty and 
property are guaranteed. The nine- 
teenth century, characteristically his- 
torical in its outlook, built contract 
property and property upon 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Shall private enterprise or Government dominate the economic structure? 


Profit Sharing and Preparedness 


By DONALD DESPAIN 


There is a great struggle in the 
world today between two competing 
systems: the system of capitalism or 
private profit through individual initia- 
tive on the one hand, and the system of 
state ownership or control on the other. 
This difference in policy may be a dif- 
ference in psychology. In private en- 
terprise, the individual tries to solve 
economic problems locally by coopera- 
tion within an industry, the Govern- 
ment remaining the servant. Under 
State capitalism, private enterprise 
Steps aside, the Government attempts 
to solve these problems centrally and 
becomes the master. 

Let us consider what may be the 
compromise or leavening element to 
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‘“EVERY employer in the United States can make his own insti- 


tution a Rock of Gibraltar against all enemies of industrial peace 


and American traditions if he has the will to do it’’ 


prevent the destruction of the one and 
the dominance of the other. 

While the Creator endowed us with 
variable and differing individual abil- 
ities, He gave each of us an unvarying 
common instinct of self-preservation. 
In positive form this is the instinct of 
self-advancement. When functioning 
under man-made economics—the profit 
system—this becomes the instinctive 
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pursuit of personal profit. The dom- 
inant fundamental fact in support of 
capitalism and the profit system is 
that it stimulates the egoistic urge 
implanted in man, and that the in- 
centive to produce and progress will 
be lost if that profit motive is not rec- 
ognized and left free to function as 
the motivating force of material prog- 
ress. All socialistic or collectivist sys- 
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The American worker is an incurable individualist. He wants to look 
forward to a vision of life better than anything ever experienced 


tems have fallen and will fall when they 
collide with this incontestable prin- 
ciple which springs directly from the 
first law of human nature. 

Then why are these collectivist move- 
ments sweeping the world, destroying 
democracies and free private enter- 
prise ? 

For the simple reason that the in- 
dividual personal interest—the egoistic 
instinct—of the masses of working 
people has not been recognized and 
satisfied. Our systems have seemed to 
cling to the false hypothesis that the 
worker does not possess the basic in- 
stinct of self-preservation and ambi- 
tion for self-advancement which can be 
properly termed intelligent selfishness. 
In other words, we have almost accept- 
ed as axiomatic that a small group, 
generally termed “management” or 
“capital,” alone possesses the instinct 
and right to pursue personal profit. 

Every beneficiary of private enter- 


prise, every lover of democracy, should 
note that history shows that the “gift- 
ed’’ men of many periods have un- 
dertaken to misdirect their superior 
mental abilities by exploiting the “less 
gifted’’ masses of the people. Always, 
sooner or later, the latter have organ- 
ized their greater numerical strength 
and overthrown the former—at the 
same time destroying the existing in- 
stitutions. In former times they did it 
by violence. Today in this and other so- 
called democracies they are doing it 
with votes! 

The lessons of the past teach us that 
the right to vote is not a sufficient 
stake in democracy to hold mass sup- 
port. That one right has been used to 
destroy democracy unless the greater 
rights of participation in the benefits 
of the general economy are granted and 
established. 

Ever since the Pharaohs built the 
pyramids, workers and employers have 


been arguing over how much a job of 
work is worth in wages. They are stil] 
at it. And the threat of that dispute to 
the whole structure of business and 
society was never more ominous than 
today. 


Wages and profits 


IF wages are too high and hours too 
short, American industries cannot com- 
pete—capital les idle or migrates to 
more attractive fields and labor goes 
unemployed. If wages are too low, labor 
loses its purchasing power, sales of 
consumer goods decline and business 
in substantially all lines stagnates. In 
either case, both employee and employ. 
er suffer unnecessary loss. 

Blend the wage scale with the profit- 
sharing differential and the same hu- 
man being who was previously concen- 
trating his attention on higher wages 
will discard the combative spirit and 
move in a cooperative direction. With 
a share in the profits added to his wage 
rate, he becomes cooperative on the 
whole question of compensation. This 
means removing the contentiousness of 
the wage rate by blending it with the 
‘“mutualized interest” and “instinctive 
cooperation” of profit-sharing. 

Profit-sharing is of paramount im- 
portance to the present industrial sit- 
uation because cooperation must be 
established between employer and em- 
ployee before we can hope for indus- 
trial stabilization. Its social aspect is 
reflected in the fact that millions of 
persons end their lifetime of work at 
the age of 60 or 65 in poverty. Aside 
from the industrial or social factors, 
profit-sharing has political implications 
which everyone in America should con- 
sider seriously. 

Every expert on the subject of im 
dustrial efficiency, from Frederick 
Winslow Taylor to date, gives testi 
mony to the fact that the average it 
dustrial worker gives only from 50 to 
65 per cent of his potential energy to 
his work. Suppose every worker were 
given the lure of reward which the 
profit motive holds forth to the invest 
or, and that this lure brought forth 
an extra ten to 20 per cent of energy, 
plus cooperation, efficiency and sav 
ings. Would there be any cost to profit 
sharing ? 

Think that over carefully. 

You will understand why profit-shar- 
ing makes profits. 

After studying policies and plans of 
every character operating in thousands 
of companies throughout the United 
States, a survey for the U. S. Sem 
ate Committee on Finance presented 
the record of 728 companies now oper 
ating wage-dividend, bonus, stock-pul- 
chases-sharing, pension- or profit-per- 
centage-sharing formulas. Many of 
these companies operate many sepa 
rate plants, mills, factories, and stores 
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jn various sections. Others have one or 
more one corporation, 
for example, has 35 subsidiary com- 
panies, most of them with different 
forms of employee policies. These sub- 
sidiaries, in turn, in many instances, 
operate a number of separate plants. 

Profit-sharing has not been confined 
to small companies, where many have 
long contended it could only apply. 
Some of the reporting companies have 
capital ranging from $50,000,000 to 
$100,000,000. 


subsidiaries 


Loyalty to the company 


“I WORK for the finest company in the 
United States. I have been with this 
company 23 years and I hope to remain 
the next 23 years and as long as I live. 
Our plant is operated and is supposed 
to be known as all skilled labor and 
mechanics. In the past ten years it has 
been almost impossible to get a job 
with our company. Few men quit jobs 
in our company. We have lost five men 
in ten years four of them retired 
and one of them died.”’ 

That was the testimony of an em- 
ployee of a Pennsylvania company. 
That expression of loyalty and alle- 
giance was due to a profit-sharing plan 
operated successfully, and which not 
only has made the company successful 
but has established 100 per cent loy- 
alty, cooperation and efficiency. We 
have thousands of similar statements 
by employees in profit-sharing compan- 
ies throughout the nation. 

How many employers in the United 
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States would like to have that kind of 
spirit expressed by their employees? 

Does profit-sharing mean opening up 
the corporation treasury for division of 
profits—a form of “share the wealth ?”’ 

Most emphatically, no! Practically 
every corporation operating an intel- 
ligent profit-sharing plan presents test- 
imony showing that the system, instead 
of costing money, has paid dividends to 
the company. These dividends result 
from increased efficiency, greater co- 
operation, stimulated energy, reduced 
turnover of labor, savings of material, 
supplies and machinery. In fact, the 
survey revealed companies where the 
operation of profit-sharing had turned 
losses initio profits. 

Do those who urge the study of 
profit-sharing approach it from a so- 
cialistic or sentimental viewpoint ? 

Certainly not! On the contrary, the 
approach is exactly the opposite. It 
represents social-mindedness; yet it is 
the antithesis of socialism. It distinctly 
conforms with the American system 
because it is business democracy. It is 
the essence of true cooperation which 
must embrace not only the wage rela- 
tionship but also the profits relation- 
ship after labor and capital have both 
had their fair “wages.” It carries the 
spirit and defense of capitalism to mass 
citizenship. 

Does profit-sharing contemplate in- 
vasion of management and control by 
the worker group? 

It positively does not! In the study 
and analysis of hundreds of companies 
operating under the profit-sharing prin- 
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ciple, not one single instance was found 
where the employee group sought in 
any way to usurp the rights of manage- 
ment or invade control. Even William 
Green, President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, testifying before a 
committee at Washington, said: 

Nothing involved in the acceptance of 
this real partnership (profit-sharing) alters 
the functions of management and workers. 

Albert Gallatin was the pioneer 
sponsor of profit-sharing in America. 
Gallatin, for 12 years Secretary of the 
Treasury under Presidents Jefferson 
and Madison, introduced the system in 
the glassworks which he established in 
New Geneva, Pa., in 1794. Gallatin ad- 
vocated profit-sharing on the ground 
that the “democratic principle upon 
which this nation was founded should 
not be restricted to the political proc- 
esses but should be applied to the in- 
dustrial operation.”’ 

Horace Greeley devoted many col- 
umns in the New York Tribune to ar- 
guments in favor of the industrial part- 
nership principle and inaugurated the 
profit-sharing plan in the personnel of 
that organization. 

In his work on “The Wages Ques- 
tion” published in 1876, Prof. Francis 
A. Walker, President, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, writes: 

That profit-sharing, if generally intro 
duced, and carried on in good faith and 
good feeling, would secure a highly equit 
able division of the products of industry 
and would be a cure for most of the labor 


troubles from which we suffer, seems to 
me beyond dispute. As to the entire feasi 


(Continued on page 66) 





A recent survey revealed companies where the operation of profit-sharing 


had turned red ink into black ink—losses into profits 
































How NOT to Win a War 


By LUI F. HELLMANN 


IN 1918 this country went hysterically to work 


to prepare to fight. Today it is well to study the 


mistakes we made then in the hope of prevent- 


ing their repetition. Here are some of them 


Orn THE drawing for the valve 
cage of the Liberty Motor appeared 
a small notation, a mere minor in- 
struction and one which was, appar- 
ently, quite harmless and insignifi- 
cant. It read “3 8-24 Tap—P.D.= 
00025.” 

That little notation told the shop 
men and inspectors that they were to 
drill and tap a hole with a tap having 
an outside diameter of three-eighths 
of an inch, with 24 threads to the 
inch of length and that the pitch di- 
ameter of this thread must be held 
to the limits of plus or minus one 
fourth of one one-thousandth of an 
inch. 

That simple little instruction was 
placed upon that drawing by a drafts- 
man or engineer whose practical ex- 
perience in the shop had consisted 
of an occasional walk through it. He 
had never done the thing which he 
was instructing those mechanics on 
the Liberty Motor production line to 
do. It seems incredible that this no- 
tation should have cost hundreds of 
lives and thousands of dollars. Yet 
it did that very thing! 

During the first world war I was 
so associated with a firm engaged 
in building Hall-Scott and Liberty 
Motors that I was able to see at first 
hand many of the mistakes which 
were so costly in lives and money. 

The tooling, methods and opera- 
tions of this particular plant were 
under the general control of a com- 
mittee called the “Tool and Produc- 
tion Committee.” When first organ- 
ized it had six members. It was 
through this committee that the first 
great delay and mistake occurred. 

Every member of that committee 
was an expert; a thoroughly capable 
and practical shop mechanical man. 
Every one of them knew how to do 
mechanical things right. The great 
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delay occurred when they were per- 
mitted to criticize and change the Jig, 
fixture and tool designs as a collective 
body. This situation divided the re- 
sponsibilities. No one was definitely 
responsible for anything. Further- 
more, practical shop men seldom per- 
form an operation exactly the same 
way. The result was confusion and 
delay in getting the vital tool work 
started. 


No division of responsibility 


THE proper procedure should have 
been to give each of those men a well 
defined portion of the work and to hold 
him responsible for its success. He 
would then have had the privilege of 
calling upon the other members of 
the committee for advice. But the 
final judgment and_ responsibility 
would have rested with him. 

As a result of this divided responsi- 
bility, meetings attended by the mem- 
bers of this committee, the shop and 
other executives soon became “buck 
passing” sessions. Everybody blamed 
everybody else for everything and 
nobody was responsible for anything. 
This resulted in squabbles over both 
important and insignificant things 
and many days were lost in getting 
vital things done. 

In the tool design department of 
this plant there were approximately 
50 draftsmen. The tool design depart- 
ment of a plant has the responsibility 
of designing and drawing the plans 
for the special machines, jigs, fix- 
tures, gauges and tools with which 
various parts are to be built. These 
tools must be made before actual pro- 
duction can start. For this depart- 
ment men are needed who, through 
practical shop experience, are famil- 
iar with machine tools and work pro- 
cedure and who have a sufficient 
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knowledge of drawing to enable them 
to make clear, readable drawings. 

When the military draft of 1917 
went into effect no one considered 
that such men were worth far more 
behind the lines than they ever could 
be in the actual fighting. As a result, 
approximately 25 per cent of the men 
in our tool design department could 
not draw a satisfactory straight line, 
yet, with their help, the plant had to 
design the tools and fixtures with 
which the Liberty Motor was to be 
built. 

The wastefulness of time and 
money in that plant was astonishing. 
One example was an item called “Too! 
Boxes.”’ It seems that government 
regulations demanded that a suitable 
wooden tool box be made for every 
jig and fixture, together with its asso- 
ciated small tools. Whoever issued 
that instruction had an excellent idea 
in mind. He wanted to keep all asso- 
ciated tools together in one clean, eas- 
ily found place, but he apparently did 
not know that more than 95 per cent 
of all jigs and fixtures made were de- 
signed to be attached to a given piece 
of machinery until they were worn 
out or the job was finished. 

At any rate, despite protests, the 
tool boxes had to be made. Some half 
a dozen draftsmen of the tool design 
department were kept busy contin- 
uously making up regular dimen- 
sioned drawings for neatly partitioned 
wooden tool boxes. Eventually those 
drawings were checked and blue- 
printed. The blueprints were then sent 
to the wood shop where the boxes 
were fabricated in excellent style. 
They were painted a nice bright red 
and neatly stencilled with white paint 
giving the part number of the tool 
they were supposed to contain. After 
that they were carted out into the 
yard and thrown into a pile. The last 
time I saw that pile it was about the 
size of an average home. I suppose 
those boxes finally made good kind- 
ling for somebody. 

In spite of all these initial delays, 
mistakes and handicaps, that plant 
finally managed to get into produc- 
tion on Liberty Motors. Then the me- 
chanical mistakes of the shop began 
to appear. 

The Liberty Motor cylinder started 
out as a steel forging. After going 
through a series of preliminary ma- 
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chining operations, it came to the 
welding booths where the valve cages 
and a steel water jacket were welded 
on. From this point, the assembled 
cylinder unit went to the “Cylinder 
Assembly Final Machining Depart- 
ment” where the final and more ex- 
acting machining operations were to 
be performed. 

This department soon proved itself 
to be the bottle neck for this plant 
and it seemed impossible to get a 
smooth flow of cylinders coming 
through it. After considerable delay 
and much scrappage, a special man 
was sent to investigate. 

He wandered about the department 
for a few days hunting the worst 
blocking point. He soon found it. It 
was in those three drill presses where 
the final valve seating was done. He 
watched those men work, he checked 
their piece prices and the committee’s 
operation sheets. He found that those 
three men were earning just a little 
more than their day rate, yet the oper- 
ation sheets said that they should be 
doing just about twice as many cylin- 
ders. He checked their jigs and tools 
and found them satisfactory. He 
asked them if they couldn’t speed 
up some; told them that those cylin- 
ders were badly needed. They replied 
that it couldn’t be done. 

At this point I wish to say a word 
about patriotism. Undoubtedly those 
three men could wave a flag as wildly 
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faithfully they were doublecrossing 
their own pals in the army by their 
deliberate and wilful refusal to get 
out those motor cylinders. 

In France men were dying because 
of our failure to get motors to them. 
Over here, men were lying down on 
the job, trying to figure out how little 
they could do for the most pay. 

This man operated one of those drill 
presses for a day and then decided 
upon a course of action. He went into 
the time study and rate department 
and requested that the rates on that 
job be reduced about 30 per cent. The 
rate department told him that he was 
crazy; that it couldn’t be done; that 
he would have a strike on his hands. 
But he stood his ground. 

Their predictions came true. He 
had a strike. Those three operators 
quit. He pulled in three green men 
and, in two days, those three green 
men were earning $15 a day for nine 
hours’ work. He didn’t care. He was 
getting out the cylinders and that 
bottle neck was broken. 

Later two of those old operators 
begged him to return them to their 
jobs, tut he refused. 

He found the next bottle neck down 
at the milling machines which were 
milling the faces of the intake and 
exhaust flanges. The drawings of the 
cylinder allowed a limit of plus or 
minus one one-thousandth of an inch, 
a limit which was entirely satisfac- 
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“The Government won’t let me sell these strawberries. Says better 
ones will come out later in the season” 


as anyone. Undoubtedly they sang 
loudly at community patriotic meet- 
ings. Undoubtedly they voiced their 
loyalty as strongly as any other at the 
Liberty Loan meetings. But I have 
since wondered if they ever realized 
how truly and surely they were sabo- 
taging their own United States; how 


tory and which could be held prac- 
tically. Yet the inspectors at this 
operation were rejecting cylinders al- 
most as fast as they were machined. 
Obviously something was wrong. This 
man checked over the fixtures and 
equipment and found no cause for re- 
jection there. He carefully checked 


over the inspection equipment and 
found no errors there. Yet the two 
would not give the same reading and 
the scrapping of cylinders continued. 
For the moment he was completely 
baffled. Then he saw the difficulty. 

In the milling fixture, both from the 
viewpoint of rigidity for machining 
and from the ideas of the tool com- 
mittee which had planned the opera- 
tion, the work was located by a solid, 
rigid arbor in the bore of the cylinder 
and the machining was done with re- 
lation to a true center line through 
that bore. 


Different systems for checking 


THE inspection division, which had 
planned the inspection fixture, had 
had a different idea. It believed that 
those flanges should be checked in 
relation to the way the cylinders were 
attached to the crankcase. As a re- 
sult, their inspection fixture was de- 
signed and built to locate the cylinder 
on the crankcase pilot diameter and 
bolt flange. 

The mistake here was the lack of 
cooperation between the production 
and the inspection departments. 

The production man demanded a 
change in the checking fixture but 
the inspection department refused his 
request on the theoretical assumption 
that the bolting flange and crankcase 
pilot diameter must be in perfect re- 
lationship to the true center line. 

However, the production man final- 
ly won out on his request after spend- 
ing more than a week tracking down 
a virtually invisible bump or burr on 
the cylinder flange which had been 
put there by one of the previous ma- 
chining operations. He finally suc- 
ceeded in proving that this little bump 
was of a variable size and that it 
changed its location at random, a con- 
dition which explained why those in- 
take and exhaust flange faces were 
weaving first one way and then the 
other when checked by that inspec- 
tion fixture. 

The new gauge was made and that 
bottle neck was broken, but weeks 
had been lost. 

He now came to this third delay 
point or bottle neck. This one was a 
real headache. It was that apparently 
harmless and insignificant little note 
on the valve cage drawing which read 
“3 8-24 Tap—P.D.+ .00025.” 

The only cylinders which we were 
ever able to get past the inspectors 
at that point were the products of a 
pure, unadulterated accident. It was 
simply due to the fact that one or 
more of our oversized taps had worn 
itself down to the correct limits and 
was holding it for a short time. Even 
when we did succeed in buying, mak- 
ing or wearing a tap to the correct 
limit, it was good for only ten to 50 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Japan Plays for Higher Stakes 


By HERBERT COREY 







A JAPANESE diplomat explains his country’s 
position in world affairs and an American writer 


draws some conclusions 
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BLACK STAR 


Foreman of a Japanese owned cotton plan- 
tation in Costa Rica with native workers 
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born. But, if it is, one thing is fairly certain: as - ; a: 
The Japanese will strangle the infant in its a, . Tift i eh | 
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Here is the argument: i Bh. DM wee elt = 
If the Japanese control the rubber and tin 
supply of the world they can control that 
All American Cartel. This may not be a 
pleasant thing to hear. It is injurious to na- 
tional pride. But let us look at the facts. 
The United States needs rubber and tin 
in its everyday industrial life. It must have 
these things for the national defense pro- 
gram on which we are now beginning. We 
have no stock pile. The Army and Navy used 
to beg Congress for money with which to 
pile up stocks of these and other indispensa- 
ble materials, but Congress turned an ada- 
mant face on the fighting men. This was at 
the time when billions were being consecrated 
to teaching young mothers how to stick a 





Open pit tin mines like this are worked by hand in 
finger in baby’s mouth to find out if the new Malaya and the East Indies. Bolivia is only country 
tooth had started. Japan will have control in western hemisphere with sizable tin mines 
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of rubber and tin. We will deal with 
Japan or with nobody. 
Not nice to hear. But a fact. 


A giant trading company 


THE South and Central American 
countries need rubber and tin and the 
other indispensable materials also. Not 
as much of them as we do, of course. 
They are not as industrialized as we 
are. But they need these things. The 
plan of the All American Cartel, so far 
as it has been unveiled, is to create a 
huge holding and trading company, 
somewhat on the plan of the old Hud- 
son Bay company when it swapped 
blankets with the Indians for furs. The 
United States will put up the necessary 
billions for this scheme, if it becomes 
an actuality. In return we will have 
control. If we do not have control, the 
scheme is no good for us, except as 
another place in which to lose money. 
If we do have control, the South and 
Central American countries will not 
have control. That is a syrupy way of 
stating the facts. Already Argentina 
has discovered this and is manifesting 
restiveness. At the moment of writing 
other South and Central American 
countries are also beginning to fret 
a little. 

If Japan controls the rubber and tin 
of the world and is daring enough to 
use that control, the All American Car- 
tel can be readied up for the tube roses 
and the white satin ribbons, if and 
when it is born. We will say uncle, 
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so will our southern neighbors, and 
enough pressure will be brought from 
whatever is left of Europe to make sure 
that Japan will boss it. A cartel that is 
controlled by an outsider is not much of 
a cartel. 

That Japan is looking ahead in these 
matters is demonstrated by one signifi- 
cant fact among many significant facts. 
Sotomatsu Kato, one of Japan’s ace 
diplomats, at present rated as Minister 
at Large, has been in South America 
conferring with the Japanese diplo- 
mats there. 

He reached Rio de Janeiro about the 
time that the idea of the All American 
Cartel first became known. That may 
have been a coincidence, but not many 
are credulous enough to believe so. 
Then he moved northward and con- 
terred with the Japanese diplomats sta- 
tioned in the Central American coun- 






























Japan has taken on many western habits and customs. Above is a 
modern department store in Tokyo—at right Japanese girls in 
western dress sip ice cream soda and American soft drink 
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San Francisco harbor with two Japanese 


tries, and the Embassy at Washington, 
and finally with the diplomats in Cap. 


ada. 


He is as frank as one can reason- 
ably expect a diplomat to be nowadays, 

Pass Sotomatsu Kato for the mo- 
ment, 

The theory on which this article js 
based breaks up, of course, if the Jap- 
anese do not control the rubber and 
tin and other  indispensables—the 
things the Army and Navy call “crit- 
ical” items. But they almost have con- 
trol as these words are written. The 
source of the world’s supply of rubber 
and tin and the other non-duplicated 
indispensables is in French Indo-China 
and the Dutch East Indies and the is- 
lands that neighbor them. Japan has al- 
ready moved in on Indo-China. The 
world has become a vast grab-bag and 
Japan has a long arm. France has been 
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compelled to sign an agreement which, 
in effect, gives Japan the right to do 
what she pleases. The general in com- 
mand of the small French army in 
Indo-China he will resist. But 
Japan's control will be enforced, if and 
when she wishes, by her navy, and 
there she is supreme. 

France is done for, at least for the 
moment. Britain is fighting for her life. 
Germany and Italy are engaged in war. 
Even if they were not, their combined 
fleets would not be equal to the Japan- 
ese fleet in ships, men and gun power. 
The United States will not interfere to 
keep Japan out of Indo-China and the 
Dutch East Indies, unless and until we 
were starved for the hitherto men- 
tioned raw materials vital to our safe- 
ty. The Monroe Doctrine does not 
stretch so far east. 


Says 


** Asia for the Asians” 


JAPAN proposes to keep out of the 
war in Europe, but she sees for the first 
time a chance to make her ‘‘Asia for the 
Asians” doctrine an actuality. She will 
not bar western business men from do- 
ing business in Asian countries. Japan 
needs their trade and they need Japan’s 
business, and Japan is a very realistic 
nation. But the old days of western 
political control in the East are gone. 

Gone forever, Japan thinks. It may 
take a war to settle this in the end. But 
that war cannot come now. 

Our Navy could no more attempt to 
attack Japan in the East than our ad- 
mirals could go to the Milky Way ina 
blimp. No doubt we have a better and 
bigger navy than has Japan right now, 
ship for ship, man for man, gun for 
gun. But we lack eastern bases. Our 
longest radius of action is 2,000 miles 
from Hawaii, and the distances in- 
volved are 4,000 miles. We will have a 
greater navy one of these days, but 
we will still lack bases. Meanwhile we 
will have no reason for getting into 
hostilities with Japan. The only possi- 
ble excuses for such action would be an 
invasion of the Philippines by Japan, 
and if there is one thing sure in a fan- 
tastic world it is that nothing of this 
sort will happen until the Filipinos en- 
ter the glory of their independence in 
1946. Maybe not then. The Philippine 
Islands will always be at hand for 
Japan to take if and when she needs 
whatever they may have. A second rea- 
son why Japan will not get into war 
with us is that she could not afford it. 
We cannot attack her in the East, but 
we could raise merry thunder with her 
business and her commerce. 

Therefore she will try to do business 
with us in a b isinesslike way. The hith- 
erto mentioned contro] of rubber and 
tin will aid her in this. We will be com- 
Pelled to do business with her, All 
American Cartel or no. The more that 
A.A.C. takes form the more certain is 
(Continued on page 60) 
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All America Trade Corporation 


CAN United States cash and 
credit block further totalitarian 
economic penetration of the West- 
ern hemisphere 


for the 


is a question 


Havana conference 


Tur IDEA of a trade union of Western 
Hemisphere countries originated in de- 
partmental considerations of Washington 
Administration with goal the attainment 
of economic solidarity through persuasive 
arguments of gold, adequate trade out- 
lets, and fear of German domination. 

Barter and exchange bait dangled by 
Hitler Government before statesmen of 
other hemisphere countries would be out- 
done by United States in offering capital 
and credits for internal improvements 
and development of natural resources. In 
return, United States would acquire 
virtual control of exports from beneficiary 
countries, would underwrite disposition of 
products and would try to move them at 
a price in face of unfriendly situations 
elsewhere. Magnitude of job defined by 
suggested procedure is dimensioned by 
last year’s $1,000,000,000 volume of 
Latin-American trade with Europe and 
Asia. 

Workability and acceptability of pro- 
posal are conditioned on political self-in- 
terest and racial considerations as well as 
geographic unity. Regarded in some quar- 
ters as a “cartel,” the plan characterized 
as a “joint marketing of important staple 
exports” satisfies only in part the classic 
definition of a cartel as a trust or agree- 
ment of rival merchants to limit produc- 
tion or otherwise temper the extremity of 
competition. 

Regardless of the evident urgency of 
the situation in general, this proposal at 
the outset faced an ominous obstacle in 
the deep-seated Latin-American suspicion 
of anything savoring of ‘“‘Yankee econom- 
ic hegemony,” no matter how altruistic it 
may appear. Even though such an under- 
taking be inspired by the utmost good 
will, it simply can evoke only the most 
cautious and restrained cooperation 
hedged about with nullifying qualifica- 
tions on the part of the major Latin- 
American nations. Backwash of violent 
criticism which came in the wake of 
Latin-American loans made by our bank- 
ers in the 1920’s is an eloquent example 
of the type of the antagonism which may 
be expected as reaction to high-powered, 
concerted economic moves on our part in 
the southern countries even though osten- 
sibly “in their own best interests.” 

Quite apart from the enormous losses 
undoubtedly inherent in such a program 
(estimates range from $200,000,000 to 


$1,000,000,000 a year), an even more 
potent debit results in this factor of Latin- 
American good will. Astute and crafty 
new leadership in Continental Europe will 
promptly capitalize any loss of friend- 
ship for the United States and turn to 
profitable account any indication of ill 
will. 

Moreover, several shrewd Latin-Ameri- 
can observers see peril for their countries 
in such a device through curtailment of 
their direct contacts with valued trade 
centers in Europe. They, too, have highly 
cherished good will assets among many 
important European customers for prod- 
ucts whose very identity would disap- 
pear under any such blanketing of com- 
mercial operations. 

By far the larger export markets of 
some of the outstanding Latin-American 
staples, notably wheat, tin, wool, meats, 
and petroleum, are in Europe. It is true 
that, in some instances, these might in 
& measure be diverted to the United 
States, eliminating European intermediar- 
ies and processors. 

In such cases a feasible application of 
the new idea might be partly effected, 
but it is difficult to see how the United 
States can expect to absorb the formid- 
able totals of coffee, meats, cereals and 
petroleum exported from Latin-America 
and Europe in normal times. Indeed, a 
closely-knit European economic bloc 
might undertake to exaggerate our em- 
barrassment by stimulating the produc- 
tion or importation of such items to Eu- 
rope from its own territories at home and 
overseas. 

Obviously, some Latin-American prod- 
ucts can look to increasing markets in the 
United States and in this readjustment 
the proposed plan might help. This ap- 
plies, for example, to replacement of Far 
Eastern rubber, tin, and tung oil, and 
Russian manganese, skins, and platinum, 
from Latin-American sources. Then, too, 
our exportable surpluses of such domestic 
items as meats and non-edible vegetable 
oils are diminishing 

It is clear enough that any such export- 
control program will require a far-flung, 
highly organized effort to place the 
Latin-American industries involved on a 
much more orderly and well planned 
basis. The Administration is already con- 
templating this problem through the 
newly organized Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission, but this program of 
strengthening and organizing Latin- 
American production, especially of ma- 
terials marketable in this country, with 
governmental financial assistance where 
needed, on the one hand, and private in- 
dustrial and commercial collaboration, on 
the other, is an imperative preliminary 
not a mere sequel or minor adjunct—to 
the more pretentious and highly nebulous 
export agency project. 

Continued on page 64) 








No Business Can Escape Change 


Despite the vacation sea- 
son business continues to 


serve the public 


1 @ A PLASTIC electric cover plate for wall switches gives 
a luminescent glow in the dark. Particularly useful for dark 
rooms, hallways, the plates contain no phosphorus or radio- 
active material. 


2 @ ALINE of plumbing fixtures is now made in a rustless 
solid stainless steel and is exceptionally easy to keep clean. 
A newly developed chemical polishing method eliminates the 
costly hand polishing and resultant high prices. 


3 @ A RADIO for bicycles is now made which is compact, 
jight weight, and low priced. The batteries mount on the 
frame, the set itself has a shock-proof mounting on the handle 
bars. 


4 @ AN automatic packaging machine to handle a heat- 
sealing transparent wrapping material has been developed. 
The seal is so tight that an opening tape is necessary which 
is inserted by this machine. 


5 @ A NEW commercial type vacuum cleaner is sufficiently 
silent that it may be used in offices during working hours, in 
hospitals without disturbing patients, and in hotels without 
disturbing sleeping guests. It is easily moved on casters, has 
no exposed bag. 


6 @ FOR charcoal cooking in the garden or nearby spots 
there is a grill mounted on wide wheels that is easily moved. 
It is unaffected by wind, is shaped so that ashes and coal are 
caught beneath the fire screen on a layer of sand; it does not 
mar the lawn or garden. Firebox is adjustable to permit use 
of a large or small area. 


7 @ AN improved extension spray gun available in lengths 
up to 12 feet makes possible painting many rooms and walls 
without scaffolding. Different lengths of shaft may be used on 
the same gun, and, with scaffolding, it will work either up or 
down. 


8 e A POCKET-SIZED stapling machine can be used for 
many types of paper and card fastening. It is made of steel 
and plastics, has a detachable base which permits it to be used 
as a plier-type hand fastener. With the clincher base swung 
back it can be used as a tacker. It locks shut for carrying. 


9 @ AN American camera now available uses 35 mm. film, 
has an F. 3.5 anastigmat lens, and a built-in coupled range 
finder of the split field type. It sells at a moderate price for 
this type camera. 


10 e FOR fishermen there is a new float. It has a spring 
at top of bobber and a hook at bottom which permits insertion 
of the line. The hook may be set to hold the line tightly to the 
bobber, or for casting, to allow a limited amount of slip 


11 © A NEW fluorescent luminaire is designed for four 40 
watt fluorescent lamps. It has a grill bottom to conceal the 
bulbs from direct view. The light output is 60 per cent down- 
ward and 40 per cent upward. The bottom grille is hinged. The 
fixture may be attached to ceiling before wires are joined. 


12 © MIRRORS produced by a new mechanical process go 
through the silvering room on a conveyor without béing 
touched. A uniform brilliant reflective surface without finger 
prints, dust particles, and other latent flaws is claimed 
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13 e A NEW forage harvester with interchangeable sickle 
and pick-up attachment handles grass silage, dry hay, corn 
and sorghum silage, fodder and straw after a combine. It 
chops forage into short pieces and compacts hay or straw 
into small storage space. 


14 e FOR editing home movies, either 8 mm. or 16 mm., 
there is now a film viewer which has an intermittent action 
to show real movies on the ground glass screen instead of a 
series of single frames. It also has a new system of marking 
frames. 


15 @ ONE LINE of electrically driven horizontal centrifugal 
pumps has a base so arranged that neither the weight of the 
pump and motor nor stresses of misalignment and hold-down 
bolts are imposed on the common shaft. 





16 e AN extension for a flashlight bulb which is adaptable to 
most flashlights allows the bulb to be put at the end of a tube 
one-eighth inch in diameter. Available in lengths from six inches 
to 36 inches, one end is screwed into the bulb socket, the other 
onto the bulb. The tube can be bent and rebent. 


17 © A MAGAZINE-LOADING 16 mm. movie camera is now 
made that has a three-lens turret head. It has automatically 
positioned viewfinders mounted in the turret beside each lens. 


18 @ DOLLIES for seaplanes now made make possible load- 
ing and unloading an average light seaplane by one man. The 
dollies have waterproof, swivel-type casters. 


19 @ A NEW cold storage locker for home use has a barrel- 
shaped storage compartment which is surrounded by the re- 
frigerant. Meats and vegetables can be quick-frozen or frosted 
foods preserved at temperatures down to zero or slightly below. 
Capacity is 30 gallons. 


20 e PHOTOGRAPHY with thin metal alloys as a base 
instead of paper or film is said to offer advantages where 
permanence or exact dimensions are desirable. A pilot plant 
making the sensitized metal claims advances in many fields 
of photography. The material can substitute for both film and 
paper. 


21 ¢ TO simplify installation of electrical switches and 
outlets in thin wall partitions there is a new double-end out- 
let box. Two switches or outlets may be placed beside each 
other in the box but facing in opposite directions to supply 
adjacent rooms. 

W. L. HAMMER 


Epitor’s Note—This material is gathered from the many 
sources to which NaTION’s BUSINESS has access and from the 
flow of business news into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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The Hetz Company used to build ore bridges like this. Now it tears them down 
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A Doctor for Sick Cities 


By GEORGE R. REISS 


Russe. R. HETZ likes to be 
known as an “industrial physician 
and surgeon,” and his practice is 
limited to industrial obstetrics and 
to amputations of withering appen- 
dages from industrial cripples and 
misfits. 

Hetz has built up a unique profes- 
sion and a profitable business in 
helping communities to cure their 
industrial ills and aches. He has 
helped to get scores of infant indus- 
tries started safely on the path of 
life and has guided larger industries 
in ridding themselves of unprofit- 
able growths that threatened their 
health. 

More specifically, Hetz’ business is 
to help industrial concerns “‘liqui- 
date” profitably their unneeded 
plants and to turn these properties 
Over to young concerns at prices 
they can afford to pay. In doing this 
he has saved many cities and towns 
from industrial stagnation. 

Hetz has thus become an out- 
Standing authority on the problem 
that bothers so many smaller cities 





Russell R. Hetz offers some good advice 
to cities seeking new industries 
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and towns—how to attract new in- 
dustries and hold old ones. 

He owns what probably is Ameri- 
ca’s biggest file of industrial com- 
panies ranging from those employ- 
ing two or three hands to those with 
thousands of workmen. This file 
shows their plant locations, prod- 
ucts, sources of raw materials, mar- 
kets, factory requirements, labor 
supplies and requirements, and fi- 
nancial status—all important items 
in determining their futures. 

His story is proof that opportun- 
ity still knocks—if you're alert; and 
that there still is a premium on in- 
genuity, wit, and hard work. 

Hetz is president of the Hetz Con- 
struction Company of Warren, Ohio. 
The name is a misnomer. It really is 
not a construction company at all 
although it once was. In the begin- 
ning, the company specialized in 
erecting buildings for steel com- 
panies but, with the depression, steel 
plants closed down, quit putting up 
new buildings. 

Eager to keep his staff of workmen 
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DEMENTI STUDIO 


The abandoned locomotive plant in Richmond looked like this before it was remodeled 


and his equipment busy, Hetz continued 
to canvass his former customers in 
search of building jobs. 

“No,” laughed a former customer, a 
steel plant executive, ruefully, one day, 
“T can’t let you build me any new 
plants. I’ve got too many plants now.”’ 

“Then,” bantered Hetz good-natured- 
ly, “hire me to tear some of them 
down.” 

“By gosh, I will,” the steel man said. 


“Got to save expenses.” 


As a result, Hetz tore down one of 
the customer’s old rolling mills that, 
having outlived its usefulness, was fall- 
ing into disrepair, eating up its worth 
in taxes, insurance, watchmen’s wages 
and other expenses. 

Hetz found a ready market among 
smaller concerns for the cranes and 
other machinery. The structural steel 
he cut to open hearth size and sold to 
the steel mills. He found a market, too, 
for the old lumber, bricks and other 
materials. When the job was done, he 
found he had earned a tidy profit. 

So he hunted up similar jobs, among 
them the dismantling of the American 
Steel & Wire Company’s huge Newburg 
iron and steel plant at Cleveland, one 


of the biggest industrial wrecking jobs 
ever attempted in this country. He 
razed obsolete blast furnaces, old roll- 
ing mills, manufacturing plants in Gi- 
rard, Warren, Niles, Youngstown and 
Cleveland, Ohio; in Sharpsville, Black 
Lick, Pittsburgh, New Castle, Pa.; 
Newport, Ky.; and Duluth, Minn., 
where he had to pay into the state com- 
pensation fund 40 cents for every dol- 
lar he paid his workmen. 


Waste in wrecking plants 


IN his new field he found considerable 
success and a good profit but his heart 
wasn’t in his work. He deplored the 
economic waste of dismantling plants 
which might rightly have had many 
years of useful life. He saw the eco- 
nomic loss to workers who had bought 
homes counting on keeping their jobs; 
the loss to merchants, banks and the 
communities in general. 

The problem troubled him. 

Then, a few years ago, he was called 
in to raze the American Locomotive 
Company’s $1,000,000 locomotive plant 
at Richmond, Va., a fine, staunchly- 
built, well maintained structure. Once 


it employed thousands of men, built 
many fine locomotives, but it had been 
unused for ten years. The company had 
found that it could handle all its orders 


more profitably from other plants. The | 


Richmond property, although as good 
as the day it was built, was no longer 
useful, and a serious drain on the com- 
pany’s income. 

The building had been on the market 
for ten years, first at a price near its 
original cost, later at almost any fig- 
ure, but it was too large for small con- 
cerns to handle and the large com- 
panies were not interested. Hence the 
wrecking job for Hetz. 

“It seems a shame,” he told an execu- 
tive of the locomotive company, “to 
tear down such a fine plant.” 

He visualized, in place of the well 
maintained buildings, the usual deso- 
late, barren plain of overturned con- 
crete pillars and shattered bricks; 
many empty homes nearby; boarded up 
stores; and a bitter resentment in the 
city against the locomotive company— 
just as he had witnessed in other cities 
where he had razed abandoned plants. 

The locomotive executive nodded. 

“It is a shame,” he agreed. “But 
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took over this section of the plant 


A view of the Engineering 


Company’s new home before 


Hetz started working on it 


there’s nothing else we can do. The 
plant is useless to us. We might as well 
get what we can out of it.” 
“Tell you what I'll do,” 
Hetz. “If I raise your guarantee. . 
“If you’ve got in mind selling it—’”’ 
the executive laughed, “Well, we've 
been trying to sell it for ten years.” 
“You haven’t tried selling the way 
I'm going to sell it,’ Hetz said. 
Eagerly he pitched into the job. He 
made a thorough survey of the plant, 
its buildings, its roadways, its railroad 
Sidings. Then he began a study of 
smaller industrial concerns which were 
already located in Richmond or had 
important markets or sources of raw 
materials there. None was interested 
in buying the big, rangy locomotive 
works—but many were interested in 
Hetz’ plan, especially as he offered to 
Save them much money. 


proposed 


” 


The Richmond Engineering Company 


August, 1940 


Hetz gathered up a crew of his most 
skilled and experienced workmen and 
put them to work. The gang ripped out 
a building here and there, put in some 
new partitions, laid new gas and water 
lines, relocated roads and rail sidings 


and finally the plant—or rather four 
plants—was ready. 

The Richmond Engineering Com- 
pany was his first customer. The con- 
cern, manufacturing septic tanks, hot 
water heaters and other steel products, 
was badly cramped in its old quarters. 
It found a locomotive shop, with strong 
cranes, good light and high walls, ideal 
for its purposes—especially at little 
more than scrap prices. So the com- 
pany took more than 100,000 square 
feet of floor space and was able to triple 
its output. 
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Then came the Dixie Wine Company. 
Its processes required huge boilers. The 
locomotive works powerhouse was ideal 
and the price couldn’t be matched else- 
where. 

The Richmond Structural Steel Com- 
pany, a fabricator of bridges and other 
structural steels, already had a Rich- 
mond plant, but was badly crowded. 

It needed a plant addition, especial- 
ly if it didn’t cost too much, and a 
part of the locomotive works filled the 
bill nicely. 

The Larus & Brother Company, a 
cigar manufacturing concern, hunting 
location near the tobacco fields, also 
found suitable quarters in the locomo- 
tive works, adapting some of the build- 
ings and erecting modern tobacco stor- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Elephants double as performers and 
work horses for moving wagons 
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l; THE New York Times had suspended 


publication, if the United States Steel - ‘ ; sae : ee nd 
Company had failed, the announcement Stitt het ‘hi eseeseer? ite 
could have been no more surprising to ; i 2 +3 Seeeeees: 

thousands of newspaper readers than the oa @ Vad , Fey °s iD ‘ 


dispatch that came out of Scranton, Pa., 
in June, 1938: 


Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey 
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HOTOS BY ELIZABETH HIBBS UNLESS a HERWISE CREDIT 


Circus, the “Greatest Show on Earth,” left here In an average day the 74 chefs will use z 220 loaves of bread, 285 
today for its winter quarters in Sarasota, Fla., 
after completing only 11 weeks of the season's pounds of butter, 3,600 ears of sweet corn, 30 gallons of milk 


30 week route. The closing of the show came 
after arbitration of circus’s labor union trou- : 
ble failed to materialize. a NNW) )) RO wits ires.— 

To thousands of circus lovers the clos- 
ing of the Big Show meant the omission 
of the one day in the year on which they 
could escape into the world of make-be- 
lieve, the world of spangles, elephants and 
maharajas, ferocious lions and amusing 
seals, aerialists in death-defying feats, 
and hundreds of other once-a-year thrills. 
To enthusiastic, died-in-the-wool circus 
fans, it was an alarming note, sounding 
the possible doom of a great American 
institution. 

To John Ringling North, 35 year old 
executive head of the circus and nephew 
of the original founders, the closing of 
the show might have meant the ignomini- 
ous end of a gallant attempt to return the 
circus to the ownership of the Ringling 
family. 

Only the previous fall North had bor- 
rowed $1,000,000 from his late Uncle John 
Ringling’s good friend, Harvey Gibson, of 
New York’s Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany. With this loan he had paid off the se 
mortgage which had temporarily taken Last year the circus played to 4,000,000 persons. Value of its physical 
control of the sawdust empire away from assets is estimated at $3,000,000 
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Old Sawdust Empire 


A YOUNG CIRCUS MANAGER meets the scenes are the old bugaboos of labor trouble, 
common problems of business in running his obsolescence, and finance. Here’s how the scion 


spectacular world of make-believe. Behind the _—_ of one circus family whipped them 


the Ringlings. Though things looked black 
in June, 1938, and veteran showmen pro- 
fessed to see the end of the 54 year old 
“Greatest Show on Earth,” this story has 
a happy ending. This year the Ringling 
Circus is on the road, bigger and more 
spectacular than ever, the Ringling family 
is again in control and, by the time you 
read this, the last remaining payment 
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One of first steps in modernization was elimination of draft 







horses and substitution of trucks and tractors 






= 
Gargantua, $10,000 gorilla, was 
a most profitable investment 


on the $1,000,000 loan will probably have 
been made. 

To appreciate the significance of the 
temporary closing of the Ringling Broth- 
ers and Barnum & Bailey Circus in Scran- 
ton, it is necessary to go back into circus 
history. At the turn of the century, scores 
of circuses were touring the country, two 
of which were of real consequence—Ring- 

; ling Brothers, built up by the five famous 
When a strike threatened to close the show performers like these brothers from a family concert troupe; 


volunteered as workingmen and hustled circus props and Barnum & Bailey which James A. 
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Bailey had established by combining 
his own circus with that of the original 
Phineas T. Barnum. After a certain 
amount of story-book rivalry, the Ring- 
lings and Bailey came to an agreement 
whereby the Ringlings were to have 
the western part of the country, Bailey 
the eastern. 

In 1907, after Bailey’s death, the 
Ringlings bought control of the Bar- 
num & Bailey Circus and operated it 
intact until 1919 when the two shows 
were combined into the present Ring- 
ling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey 
Circus. The newly formed show travel- 
ed on 100 double-length railroad cars 
and has always remained about this 
size, twice that of any rival. 

The 1920’s was a golden age for the 
American circus. During that decade 


i 


The pay roll includes 1,600 working- 
men and performers 


Oats for elephants 
are prepared by the 
tubful 
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the Ringling show prospered. So also 
did a new circus combine which in time 
was to become responsible for the tem- 
porary abdication of the Ringling reign 
in the circus world. 

In 1921 three shrewd Hoosiers, Jerry 
Mugivan, Bert Bowers, and Ed Ballard, 
founded the American Circus Corpora- 
tion which gradually acquired owner- 
ship of about every worth while circus 
in the country outside of the Ringling 
organization. The Ringlings and the 
combine carried on a gentlemanly ri- 
valry, never having any serious trou- 
ble. Money was plentiful and there was 
ample territory for each show. 

Now John Ringling, the last surviv- 
ing brother of the original five, was a 
director of New York’s Madison Square 
Garden. Every spring he saw to it that 
his circus played in the Garden 
for the month of April. 

In 1929 the other Garden di- 
rectors voted to allow the circus 
to tenant the building only if 





Air conditioning and introduction 
canvas big top helped modernize the show 


the show moved out every Friday night 
to make way for the more lucrative 
weekly boxing bouts. 

Refusing to agree to any such terms 
John Ringling went ahead with plans 
to open his show in a New York armory 
when word came that Sells-Floto Cir. 
cus, an American Circus Corporatiog 
property, was renting Madison Square 
Garden for the month of April, Friday 
nights excepted. 

To allow a rival to obtain a foothold 
in New York was bad business, Johy 
Ringling thought. Consequently, with. 
in the next ten days, he bought out the! 
American Circus Corporation and its 
six operating railroad circuses. But, to 
acquire them, Ringling had to give his 
personal note for $1,700,000. 

The depression of the early ’30’s hit 
outdoor show business hard. The Ring. 
ling shows lost money, as did all others, 
but completed each season and, in ae 
cordance with family tradition, always 
paid off their employees in full. It wag 
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impossible for John Ringling to maa 
payments on his notes. Eventually the 
were taken over by a realty mortgag 
company and he lost control of th 
sawdust empire he had helped to found § 
When John Ringling died in 1936, 
though he still possessed vast unliquid 
resources ranging from railroads 
2embrandts, the possibility that they 
extensive Ringling circus properties 
would ever return to the family’s com 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Budgetary Control 
Through Modernized 
Mechanical Methods 
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business information about new Burroughs 
machines and developments, and their ap- 
plication to current accounting problems. 


Burroughs makes available to every line of 
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Who in your office is responsible for 
keeping informed about new 
machines, features and applica- 
tions that might save time, effort 


and cost in office work? 


Typical of the savings being made 
by both large and small concerns in 


every line of business are these: 


$125.00 A MONTH SAVED ON COST OF 
KEEPING PAYROLL RECORDS 


A small concern saved $125 a month by 
installing a new Burroughs to write re- 
lated payroll records in one operation. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL SAVING OF $7,455.81 


Analysis of 34 recent installations of new 
Burroughs statistical equipment showed 
that each averaged an annual saving of 
$7,455.81 from an average investment of 
$7,808.82—a 95.5% return on each invest- 
ment in new Burroughs equipment. 


SAVED $118,462.88 IN PURCHASE PRICE 


In buying 754 Burroughs Calculators, one 
concern saved $118,462.88 because the 
Burroughs range of calculators is so com- 
plete that the exact style and size re- 
quired for each desk could be purchased 
—without overbuying! 


Who in your office should keep 
abreast of Burroughs developments 
and their application to current 
problems? Send us his name and 
we will keep him informed of 


new ways to save on office work. 
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DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME » WITH LESS EFFORT + AT LESS COST 








BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6108 Second Bivd., Detroit, Michigan 


(J I should like complete information immediately apply- 
ing to 


C) Please place the following name on your list to receive 
information about new Burroughs developments. 


Name Title 


Company 
Address 

















C. R. Sheaffer 


Wiis J. GRAHAM, vice president, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the U. S., who recently observed his 30th anniversary with 
the company. Most of his time has been devoted to development of 
group insurance which was introduced by the Equitable on June 1, 1911. 
The greatest three months in group insurance business during the com- 
pany’s history was established in the period ending May 30 of this year. 


C. R. Sheaffer, president, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., of Ft. Madison, Iowa, 
whose employees received on June 28, the largest mid-year profit sharing 
bonus the company ever paid. Each of the 1,200 employees, regardless of 
length of service, received 15 per cent of their individual earnings during 
the six months ended May 31. 


John J. Borrup, superintendent and factory manager in charge of pro- 
duction since the first Wasp was built in 1925 has been appointed to the 
new post of production manager of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft. His new 
duties include supervision of subcontractors and coordination of their 
efforts with his own company’s activities. 


Daniel W. Creeden, new president of Libby, McNeill & Libby, is shown 
here inspecting a crate of pineapples at one of the company’s Hawaiian 
plantations. Mr. Creeden joined Swift & Co. in 1913, became vice-president 
in 1934 and joined his present organization as vice-president in 1938. 


Irving S. Olds, 53, lawyer and member of the firm of White & Case, 
succeeded Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., as chairman of U. S. Steel. He 
was associated with the late Edward R. Stettinius during the World War 
as special assistant in the War Department. He joined U. S. Steel’s direc- 
torate in 1936 and visited all the company properties as rapidly as possible 
in an “unquenchable thirst for facts.” Among his big jobs have been prep- 
aration of the J. P. Morgan firm’s data for presentation before the Nye 
munitions investigation and the steel company’s information which was 
submitted to the O’Mahoney monopoly investigation committee 
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Leaders in the March of Business 







UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


William J. Graham (left) with Grover Whalen 








John J. Borrup 


Daniel W. Creeden 





PICTURES. INC 


Irving S. Olds 
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Something you don’t have to pay for 


YOUR LIFE INSURANCE POLICY is a con- 
tract between the Company and you. The 
Company wishes not only to fulfill the 
terms of that contract, but to perform 
every reasonable service that may increase 
your policy’s value to you and your family. 

As evidence of this, you will find a “No- 
tice to Policyholder” printed plainly on 
the back of most Metropolitan policies. If 
you will read this notice, you will find that 
it is not necessary to employ any person to 
collect the insurance payable under your 
Metropolitan policy, to obtain any infor- 
mation about your policy, or to secure any 
of the benefits which that policy provides. 
The Company wishes to pay every proper 
claim without delay. 

All that is necessary is to get in touch 
with your Metropolitan agent, or with the 
manager of your District Office. If this is 
not convenient, write directly to the Home 
Office in New York City, or to the Pacific 
Coast Head Office in San Francisco. 

Whenever you have a question about 
your policy, it is advisable to consult your 
Metropolitan agent first. It is his respon- 
sibility to help you solve your insurance 
problems, and to serve you efficiently, sym- 
pathetically, and intelligently... and with- 
out additional charge of any kind. 

Following are a few of the many in- 
stances in which your Agent’s help is avail- 
able for the asking. 


Settlement of Death Claims 
or other Benefits. 
Except for notary fees, there is no need for 
a beneficiary to pay a fee for preparation 
of claim papers or the papers necessary for 
other benefits. Your Metropolitan Agent 


will give you any assistance that may be 
necessary in preparing and filing such pa- 
pers, and will help to arrange for prompt 
payment of the claim. 


Analyzing or checking 
your insurance program. 


Your Metropolitan Agent will co-operate 
with you in seeing that your insurance ful- 
fills the purpose for which you bought it. 
If there have been any changes in your 
economic status, or in your family obliga- 
tions, your Agent will help you work out 
a plan to make your insurance program 
cover them. 


Explaining Retroactive Benefits 

on Liberalized Policies. 
Metropolitan, in common with other com- 
panies, has made liberalizing improve- 
ments through the years, particularly in 
Industrial policies. Each improvement has 
been of advantage to the policyholder. 
Wherever possible, these additional bene- 
fits have been made retroactive, so that if 
you own an old policy, you may be en- 
titled to certain benefits which this old 
policy does not contain in writing. 


If you have an old policy on which you 
no longer pay premiums, you may wonder 
if it has any value. Such old policies often 
do have value. And, through voluntary ac- 
tion by the Company, many Weekly Pre- 
mium policies have become eligible for 
cash surrender value if premiums on them 
were paid for at least three years, even 
though the policy terms require a longer 
premium-paying period. 


Of course, nothing in this advertisement 
is intended to suggest that either you or 


your beneficiaries should refrain from con- 
sulting a trusted family advisor, or a com- 
petent and reputable attorney-at-law in 


case you, or your beneficiaries, feel the 
need of doing so. 


One thing more. Even though you may 
have read your life insurance policy thor- 
oughly, do so again... at once. Read it 
from beginning to end. Be certain that 
both you and your beneficiaries are fa- 
miliar with its provisions. If there is any- 
thing that you, or they, do not understand, 
your Company’s agent will be glad to ex- 
plain—or, if you prefer, communicate with 
the Home office. 





Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) Pre ~ 
Frederick H. Ecker, 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Ler ry 4 Lin im 


PRESIDENT 4 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y 











Plan to visit the Metropolitan's exhibits at the 
New York World’s Fair and at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
in San Francisco. 
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Washington and Your Business 


HENRY WALLACE, Adolph Berle, 
Harry Hopkins and Sumner Welles 
seem to be the coordinating daddies 
of the new scheme to handle all the 
South American business from the 
powerhouse in Washington. This is not a recommendation 
to the conservative element on Capitol Hill: 

“Hank would be o.k. if Nature did not insist on going 
one way when Hank starts the other,” said one of the 
less shakable statesmen. “It’s a pity Adolph only has 
one world to play with. Harry still looks on ‘the profit 
motive’ as a rattlesnake in the national bed. Sumner is 
an exponent of the ‘or else’ school of statesmanship.” 

Inquiry shows that the congressional conservatives 
think the All American Cartel will not work. 


Four Horsemen 
of New World 


THERE is, according to the pained 

congressmen quoted above, even the 
Even the U. S. possibility that, after the All Amer- 
Might Not Play ican Cartel were rigged and financed 

for the control of all South Amer- 
ican exports, we would not play: 

“Perhaps,” say these tough old gentlemen, “‘we might 
want to sell goods to Germany on our own account. The 
betting would then be the Department of Agriculture to a 
jokebook that we would do it. On Capitol Hill we do not 
want to sign up for an everlasting war against Europe, 
even if Hitler does run it.” 


GOSSIP from the visitors to the 
State Department is that, when 
Secretary Hull thinks of the All 
American Cartel, the ruin of his 
reciprocities, the sale of war mate- 
rials and the underwriting of British contracts for motor 
engines, planes, and other things— it is understood that 
if the British are unable to make good on their contracts 
the U. S. will pick them up—the soft-voiced Tennesseean 
uses the folk-talk of his vigorous ancestors. Those who 
have listened wish other folks could hear him. 


Hull Needs a 
Loud-Speaker 


IN spite of the peace rumors in the 

Stick @ Pin in air, the less excitable folk in the 
‘ a Government think the war will run 
This Prediction through the summer of 1941. Rea- 
sons: Britain now has more than 

half the merchant tonnage of the world, thanks to her 
seizure of bottoms once owned by the smal! nations that 
have been dispensed with; therefore, she cannot be 
starved; it is unlikely that Germany can bomb her down 
this summer; famine will hit Europe this winter; im- 
probable that neutral nations will be permitted to feed 
the sufferers, and so relieve Germany; nothing is such a 
sure seed of revolution as a pain behind the belt buckle. 


NO one believes the persistent whis- 
per that an understanding—not of 
treaty force but nevertheless an un- 
derstanding—has been arrived at 
between the United States and Great 
Britain by the terms of which we are bound to protect 
Indo China, British Malaysia and the Dutch East Indies 
from clutching hands. No one quite disbelieves it, either. 
We cannot get rubber and tin for our almost non-existent 
stock piles in any other quarter. Synthetic rubber in 
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Pay Your Money: 
Take a Choice 


quantity is still a pious aspiration only. If Japan seizes 
these lands there would be advocates in Congress for a 
trade arrangement rather than a war that we are not 
prepared to fight. 


NATION’S BUSINESS recently pointed 
Dash of Poison Ut that the Federal Trade Commis- 

sion has at enormous cost studied 
for the F. T. C. 220,760 printed advertisements and 
1,384,353 pages of radio commer- 
cials in the course of the year and only found formal 
action necessary in 271 cases. It is even possible that 
some of the advertisers found guilty accepted a “‘stipula- 
tion” because they were unable to buck the Government 
any longer. NATION’S BUSINESS pointed out that this 
was an infinitesimal mouse to be born of such an enor- 
mous mountain. Another moral could be offered, to the 
effect that the Administration itself employs more than 
271 press agents in its propaganda—and that there is 
a law forbidding the Government to do any such thing. 





A SUBCOMMITTEE of the House 
Ways and Means committee reject- 
ed the Patman bill to tax chain 
stores out of existence, not because 
of the immense volume of disapprov- 
al of the bill, but because: 

“If such legislation is necessary it should be regulatory 
and not punitive.” 

That is pretty good American doctrine. The committee 
must have spent time and thought on the Patman pro- 
posal. 


Statesmen in 
the House 


THEN House and Senate trans- 
formed the U.S. Housing Authority 
from a slum clearance agency into 
an organization for the development 
of “national defense housing” after 
about as much time and thought as a college boy with 
$27.50 would give to the purchase of a jalopy. Senator 
Wagner prepared the amendment; Senator Walsh pre- 
sented it with an explanation that he had not been able 
to examine it; the Senate accepted it as is; the House 
passed it without debate. Neither house seems to have 
realized what had been done. 


Not So Good 
in the Senate 


THE radio industry thinks that the 
F.C.C.’s recent report on network 
control is a preliminary to what 
Broadcasting magazine calls, 

“New assaults upon free, private, 
competitive enterprise.” 

If the F.C.C. can take over supervision of station 
and network revenues, in defiance of the law and the 
courts, 

“It would be but a short haul for the Government to 
fix rates and regulate profits.” 

Broadcasting is Big Business nowadays. In 1938 the 
income from advertising reached $165,000,000. 


Gangwoay fora 
Radio Censor 


IF a real war emergency were to 
arise, the Government would be 
forced to take over control of all 
communications. Meanwhile there is 
a disposition to regard the present 
state-of-uneasiness emergency as enough to justify such 
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These folks hardly ever works late, since installin’ that neu 







FOR FASTER, 


FOR MINIMIZED 
EYE-STRAIN: 


No-glare answer dials 
Larger, more legible 
answer numerals 


Restful grey-green color 


ExecuTIVvEs, familiar with the re- 
markable speed, Controlled-Key 
accuracy, and substantial economy 
of the Comptometer, have asked us 
how we found room for so many 
real improvements in the new Model 
M with the Cushioned-Touch. 

The answer is in greater speed... 
greater quiet ... greater ease of op- 
eration... and smproved appearance. 
Which, added to the fundamental 
Comptometer advantages, mean 
greater ““Comptometer Economy”! 

To learn how the new Model M 
Comptometer, and modern Compt- 
ometer methods, can save time and 
money in the handling of your figure 
work, telephone your local Compt- 
ometer office for a demonstration in 
your office, on your work... or 
write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 
Co., 1712 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 








NEW FEATURES OF THE MODEL M 
CUSHIONED-TOUCH COMPTOMETER 


Improved decimal pointers FOR IMPROVED 
APPEARANCE: 
Cancelling lever built 
inside case 
New color and modern, 
simplified lines to har- 
monize with modern 
office interiors 





MODEL M CUSHIONED-TOUCH 


COMPTOMETER 





EASIER OPERATION: wan Oanete Quiet ‘ : 
Lighter key-stroke Mechanism floated in ~~ Se Taal 
Flexible keyboard Scientifi GLARE resu/lis SE 
One-hand subtraction € soundproofing in eye-fatigue ‘’ 






and lowered 
efficiency. New 
no-glare an- 
swer dials and 
large, legible 
numerals re- 
duce this fa- 
tigue-factor to 
a minimum. 
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a take-over and it is possible that a Communications 
Board will be in existence before this reaches print. The 
industry hopes that Chairman Fly of the F.C.C. will not 
be at the head of such a joint board. He is liked, his ability 
in getting the kinks in the commission ironed out is ap- 
proved, and he has about quadrupled the speed of its 
operations. To put the industry’s position succinctly, 
it thinks his footwork is swell. End of compliment. 


IF this department understands the 
new science of semantics, it is the in- 
vention of a pretty name to cover a 
sour fact. If that is the case it then 
nominates Robert R. Nathan, chief 
of the National Income Division of the Department of 
Commerce, as Semantician in Excelsis. A loss, to Mr. 
Nathan—page 7 of the June Survey of Current Business 
—is a “negative saving.” 

“If income disbursed exceeds income produced the 
difference is termed negative savings.” 

It is still the fact, however, that, if you have positive 
savings, you can go to the bank and get them but if your 
savings are negative the sheriff's man gets you. 


An Exercise 
in Semantics 


MR. NATHAN finds that “the ‘real’ 
national income for 1939—that is, 
the dollar total adjusted for price 
changes—was at least equal to and 
probably above the previous record 
of 1929.” He continues: 

“Since the 1939 population was approximately 10,- 
000,000 larger than in 1929, however, there is little doubt 
that the per capita real income in 1939 continued well be- 
low that of 1929. The dollar national income in 1939 
was 16.3 percent below the 1929 total, but prices, as re- 
flected in available price indexes, showed larger declines 
over the period. The cost of living of urban wage workers 
was 17.4 percent less than in 1929 and wholesale prices 
were down 19.1 percent.” 

Ten million more people, then, spent a lot less money 
on living in the 1939 period. They probably drew on 
their negative savings. 


Department Is 
in Confusion 


IN the period ending in 1939 the 
Government contributed to the na- 
tional income the considerable sum 
of $9,884,000,000, “including work 
program wages.”’ This was presum- 
ably all borrowed money which, by Mr. Nathan’s own 
definition, must be rated as “negative savings” and not 
income at all. 

In the 1929 period the same expenditures came to 
$156,100,000 not much of which was borrowed, if any. 
Out of all this, Mr. Nathan concludes that the total 
national income in 1939 was $69,378,000,000 and the 
“percentages of 1929” gave a national income of $83,- 
700,000,000, and this department takes to the woods. 


To Make lta 
Little Clearer 


LELAND OLDS of the Federal 
Power Commission forgot the im- 
portant fact that this is a democracy 
and works by votes shortly after 
Wendell Willkie had been nominat- 
ed. Mr. Olds has long cherished the idea that, if the 
Government took over all the utilities he would be 
much happier. The President has mildly rebuffed that 
idea in recent months, but Olds seems not to have been 
discouraged and worked out a plan for a new organiza- 
tion of 800 to manage the utilities. It not only got no- 
where but it went into reverse. Mr. Willkie could have 
pointed out the constant lowering of rates by the utilities, 
and drawn some pointed contrasts with businesses oper- 
ated by the Government, and, as previously stated, this 
is a political year. 


Leland Olds 
Offers Jaw 
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ON Capitol Hill the opinion at the 


Good Guess time of writing was that Congress 
will not recess this summer. The 
for the Day body feels that it is a calming in- 


fluence when in session and that a 
draft on its calm may be needed at any time. Congress 
may get home by a system of leapfrog recesses, however. 
Another guess is that the Smith bill for the reformation 
of the N.L.R.B. will not become law at this session, and 
that the railroad unions may make a deal through which 
the transportation bill will be passed. 


SO far as observers have been able to 
learn, the various commissions, com- 
mittees, boards, and other whatnots 
called from industry to aid the Gov- 
ernment in its defense plans have 
been efficient. The observers, however, have been unable 
to find out whether a complete, coordinated, comprehen- 
sive plan has been set up, or whether the industrialists are 
working away at pieces of a jigsaw puzzle that may or 
may not fit when an attempt is made to put them together. 
The only thing any one knows definitely is that more 
billions of dollars are being confidently promised. 


Secrecy? Or Is 
lt Just a Mess? 


INDICATIONS are that a fair de- 
preciation policy will be worked 
a out by Knudsen and that Secretary 
Is Guiding Force Morgenthau—still trying to guard 

an emptying Treasury—will be 
forced to accept it. Allocations and preferences and labor 
policies are all being fixed up on a practical plan. No 
fear is being openly expressed of trouble with organized 
labor, but it is not much of a secret that, if the pre- 
paredness program is seriously interfered with, it will 
be too bad for the interferers. The underlying plan is that 
a permanent arms and munitions industry will be pro- 
vided for through R.F.C. loans and government coopera- 
tion so that, in the future, we will not be caught short 
the way we were this year. We might even have some- 
thing approaching the Skoda or Creusot or Krupp plants. 


Common Sense 


PERHAPS the most completely in- 
credible fact in this fantastic year is 
that Harry Hopkins has been the 
political straw boss of the New 
Deal recently, having supplanted 
Tommy Corcoran. Hopkins lives at the White House, in- 
vented the Knox and Stimson maneuver and other recent 
political devices, and has supported the spending policy 
successfully when other friends of the President’s have 
urged that it be at least moderated. He has never been in 
politics, it is doubtful if he has an intimate on Capitol 
Hill, and the hand of every other eminent New Dealer 
is raised against him. Only explanation seems to be that 
the President likes him. 


Don’t Believe 
This True Fact 


ARMY’S explanation of the prac- 
tically total failure of the enlistment 
drive is that the young fellows do 
not believe we are in any danger of 
invasion. They have become what a 
chemist would call “tolerant’’ of wolf-scares. Some of 
them actually believe the Aubrey Williamses who say 
that the country is sunk, that there never will be any 
more jobs, and that they are terribly to be pitied. Others 
have reacted differently to the same talk and sullenly 
insist that some one else do their work and carry their 
responsibility. 

Army says the young fellows are basically all right. 
Army thinks it is the windy elders who have been wrong. 
Army thinks that some kind of a compulsory service 


Boys Are Not 
Warming Up 
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... thousands of business offices are reducing costs 
and increasing profits by using a new method of 
office duplicating. This new method reproduces such 
a wide variety of subject matter with such economy 
and high quality that the results seem almost magi- 
cal by comparison with what was formerly possible 
in office duplicating. 


LET US SEND YOU PROOF OF QUALITY 


In the above illustration, notice the sharp, clean-cut 
lines and the variety of design and shading. The orig- 


inal copy for this magazine reproduction was one of 





s If By Magic... 


a number of copies run off on a moderate-priced office 
duplicating machine. Let us send you one of these 
duplicated copies of ‘Marco, the Wizard,” for com- 
parison. Just send the corner of this advertisement 
with your letterhead to the address below. With your 
copy, we will include specimens of business forms 
and promotional material and explain how they were 
produced. They will point the way to better results 
and substantial economies in your business. 

ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


1226 Babbitt Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOG RAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD.,TORONTO 


Multigraph sxx Multigraph Duplicators«»« Multilith 
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plan will be necessary. A defensive force of 4,000,000 
without the men would not defend very much. 


THE son of one Army officer has not 
had a job since he left college. Noth- 
ing was good enough for him. He is 
hell on the ukelele and held the dis- 
tance record for the Lambeth Walk 
and his mother has stopped trying to get him out of bed 
in the morning. After Willkie’s nomination the son said: 

“T’d never vote for him. He has no proper pride. Just 
think of it—he was once a short order cook.”’ 

The Army officer thinks Willkie is the greatest Amer- 
ican since Lincoln. He does not yet know how he did 
it, but that day he enlisted his son in the Army. 


Pa Was Pushed 
Much Too Far 


THIS department mildly wonders 
what would happen if the railroads 
struck against the rulings of the Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board? 
Just quit work. Pull the fires out of 
the locos and lock up the railroad stations? Is it not pos- 
sible that the public would then examine what the 
N.R.A.B. has been doing and how? Unless the evidence 
offered is faulty, the N.R.A.B. rulings have been accepted 
by the roads because they: 

“Have yielded their rights rather than subject the 
public and themselves” to inconvenience. 

Railroad employees have enforced the Board’s rulings 
by threat of strike and shutdown rather than by the 
prescribed statutory proceedings. Seems to be another 
evidence that the Logan-Walter bill to make administra- 
tive agencies behave is badly needed. There is a one-to- 
ten chance that the bill will become law. It’s up to the 
Senate. 


What If the 
Roads Struck? 


FEEBLE pipes are heard from time 
to time that the Defense Commis- 
sion—Knudsen, Stettinius, Hender- 
son, Budd and Hillman—are not as 
vocal as could be wished. Fact seems 
to be that the members are working hard and are not 
ballyhooing. Available indications are that they are get- 
ting somewhere fast. We might, in fact, have a perfectly 
armed army of 750,000 men by August of 1941. This pos- 
sibility is to be taken with great reserve, but it is a 
possibility. 


Silence Seems 
to Work O. K. 


SOME of these hard working indus- 
trialists came up the hard way. They 
knew nothing of Youth Congresses 
when they were boys. They worked 
for their schooling. They do not like 
—and they say quite frankly they do not like—the effort 
to combine kisses, lollypops, and choral singing with the 
job of getting ready for war if and when it comes. Their 
objection to the Burke-Wadsworth universal training 
bill is that the training may be for needle pointing instead 
of rifle pointing. They observe that over in Europe the 
nations that went in for social advances were trimmed 
by the toughies. Some of them get extremely harsh when 
they talk of the coddling that is preferred in Washington. 


Coddling Seems 
Still in Favor 


PROMISES are made that in the fu- 
ture consideration will be shown to 
Canadian interests in handling the 
passport intricacies. It is the State 
Department’s intention to keep out 
of this country all undesirable aliens but it is hoped that 
no unnecessary inconvenience may be imposed on Canada 
or on touring Americans. On both sides of the border it is 
appreciated that the $200,000,000 annually left in Canada 
by citizens of the United States just about pays the divi- 


Border Rules 
to Be Mended 
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dends on their investment in Canadian stocks and bonds. 
Up to date it appears that the Department’s intentions 
were good but that it had not thought out a plan. 


NOW and then this department likes 
to indulge in purely idle speculation. 
It discovered recently that the Am- 
erican Cargo War Risk Reinsurance 
Exchange had celebrated its first 
anniversary. It will be recalled that in the Preliminary 
World War, 1914-18, marine insurance rates ran up to 
20 per cent and more of the cargo value. Trade was great- 
ly hampered, prices skallyhooted out of sight, and move- 
ment was slowed. In the present war, the 100 members 
of the Exchange, by pooling risks and losses, have kept 
insurance costs down to about 71 per cent, kept Ameri- 
can ships on the seas, and held the rise in prices within 
reasonable bounds. It is privately financed and managed. 
Its members have not asked government aid. They are 
neither soft, greedy nor afraid. This department’s query is: 
“Could government do as well?” 


Return to the 
Older Plan 


THERE is a place here to note a 
coincidence. About the same time 
that the Senate refused to approve 
a cut in government expenses, 

“There is more_ indefatigable 
sitting around in the Department of Agriculture than 
anywhere else in the world,” one observer said. 

The New Jersey Taxpayers Association asked a ten per 
cent cut in state costs. There are 175,000 state and local 
governments and if each sliced off ten per cent from its 
costs, the country might handle the defense bill with 
greater ease. 


Spenders and 
Payers Breach 


THE late Senator Logan, co-author 
of the Logan-Walter bill to reduce 
administrative agencies to order, 
used to say that this is a country 
governed by laws and not by men. 

“That’s the plan, anyhow,” he would add, ruefully. 

The plan seems not to be working. The petroleum in- 
dustry once got into a mess and Attorney General Jack- 
son argued eloquently and effectively that no Cabinet 
officer (Ickes) and no government official could grant 
immunity from the antitrust laws. Under this court 
ruling, the Defense Commission is forced to believe that 
there should be an amendment to the antitrust laws to 
protect industries that are in good faith cooperating 
with it in the defense program. But Jackson has changed 
his mind and, presumably, the mind of the present Su- 
preme Court: 

“There is no need for an amendment,” says he in effect. 
“I have plenty of authority to grant the immunity de- 
sired.” 

“Law, shucks,” Senator Logan would say if he were 
still alive. 


Looks Plenty 
Totalitarian 


FOUR million dollars of federal 
money and an unestimated number 
of millions of words were spent in 
creating a model community at 
Hightstown, N. J., in that golden age 
in which Doctor Tugwell and his associates were engaged 
in rebuilding America. Now it has gone under the ham- 
mer. Salvage practically nil. Almost no attention paid 
to its finish. Not even Dr. Tugwell sent flowers. 


Noha Coy 


Utopia Goes 
Under Hammer 
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“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 
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HOW MUCH IS A LIFE WORTH? 


It has frequently been charged that business is callous, and 
grasping, and greedy. . . that it is devoid of human feeling. 

The most sweeping refutation of that charge is the amaz- 
ing record for safety which American business and indus- 
try have achieved. For nowhere in the world is the worker 
better protected against industrial hazards than in these 
United States of America 

For years, leaders of industry have cooperated with cas 


ualty companies such as The Maryland in furthering safer} 


THE 


engineering. Today, Maryland safety engineers cover indus- 
tries everywhere... inspecting, recommending, and guard- 
ing against hazards to the employe. 

As a result, the efficiency of industry is higher, the cost 
of insurance is /ower...and employment for the wage- 
earner is more continuous. The Maryland is proud to have 
played a part in reducing the industrial accident toll of 


today to less than half what it was in 1917. Maryland 


Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


MARYLAND 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland Casualty agents and 


brokers can help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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The Twilight of Liberty 


(Continued from page 16) 
liberty. The fundamental idea was one 
of the maximum of free individual self- 
assertion as the end of the social and 
legal order. 

In the sixteenth century, the Spanish 
jurist-theologians had given us a philo- 
sophical theory of restraints upon in- 
dividual free action. The twentieth cen- 
tury seems to be coming back to this 
mode of thought, rejecting the idea of 
rights, making light of liberty, treating 
rules of law not as devices to maintain 
rights but as threats of exercise of state 
force creating duties, and so thinking 
of restraint rather than of freedom. 

Moreover, it is not a restraint upon 
the free action of each in order to pro- 
mote the like free action of all. It is a 
restraint in order to promote the most 
efficient operation of a politically or- 
ganized society either as an end in it- 
self or as a means of advancing the in- 
terests of a class rising into power or as 
a means of bringing about satisfaction 
of material wants. 


The worship of power 


MEN in all times have tended to wor- 
ship power. In antiquity the ruler was 
deified. In more recent times he gov- 
erned by divine right. Today democracy 
is taken to be an end, not a form of gov- 
ernment, and the people are identified 
with a majority which thus becomes 
something like an object of worship in 
political and juristic thought. Where 
power is in a totalitarian state, the 
state is worshipped as an end in it- 
self. Where it is in a majority, the sanc- 
tity of Demos deifies the majority. 

Marx held, and some of his recent fol- 
lowers have developed the doctrine still 
further, that law would disappear in the 
society of the future. He considered that 
law resulted from the division of so- 
ciety into classes, and hence, when 
classes disappeared with the abolition of 
property, the need for law would come 
to an end and law, too, would cease to 
exist. Yet, as a recent juristic exponent 
of Marx tells us, the state as an organ- 
ization of compulsion may go on long 
after law has disappeared. There is to 
be no law. But there will be one rule of 
law, namely, that there are no laws but 
only administrative orders for the par- 
ticular case. 

We may see this conception of ad- 
ministrative absolutism operating in 
America today. It justifies itself in the 
name of the general welfare. But so did 
Louis XIV when he imposed crue! ex- 
actions upon the peasantry in order to 
feed the refractory population of his 
capital. 

And this idea that the common good is 
somehow assured by subjecting all in- 
dividual property and activity and en- 
terprise to the unchecked so-called dis- 
cretion of ex officio experts is entertained 
and advocated today by self-styled 
realists who, in their attacks upon 


law judicially administered, deny that 
there is any assured basis of juristic 
thought. Their general skepticism em- 
braces a dogmatic acceptance of the 
idea of the general welfare as a maxi- 
mum satisfaction of material wants, as 
absolutely as the last century identified 
it with a maximum of free individual 
self-assertion. 


The new view of rights 


WE ARE told that there are no such 
things as rights. There are only social 
functions. What we call rights are only 
inferences from threats issued by politi- 
cally organized society that the force of 
the political organization will be exerted 
in a certain way if certain things are 
done or certain other things are not 
done. It is argued that the law does not 
confer legal rights to secure interests 
which it recognizes and identifies with 
what is just. It makes threats, and 
rights are deduced therefrom after the 
event. Thus everything runs back to 
power, to a holding of each of us to his 
place in society as an economic machine. 

All this is a negation of liberty. 
“Liberty,” it is asserted, “is a function,” 
for ‘today each person is considered as 
having a social function to fulfill and 
therefore is under a social duty to 
develop to the greatest possible extent 
his physical, intellectual and moral per- 
sonality in order to perform his function 
most effectively.” 

If the social function of each of us 
was something determined at birth or 
objectively ascertained for us at ma- 
jority by an all wise impartially acting 
governmental agency, one could say 
much for this view. But what English- 
men from the twelfth to the seventeenth 
century and Americans from the seven- 
teenth century to the last generation 
objected to and sought to guard against 
by bills of rights is the assumption of 
such omnicompetence and omniscience 
in human rulers and subjection of the in- 
dividual to their determinations except 
as those determinations are made with- 
in legal limits judicially ascertained 
and enforced on the basis of predeter- 
mined principles developed by a re- 
ceived legal technique. 

Note how property is tied up with 
liberty in this theory of state enforce- 
ment of social functions. According to 
the civilians, property involves. six 
rights: a right of possessing, a right in 
the strict sense; a right of excluding 
others, also a right in the strict sense; 
a right of disposition, what we should 
now call a legal power; a right of using, 
what we should now call a liberty; a 
right of enjoying the fruits and profits; 
and a right of destroying or injuring if 
one likes—the last also what today we 
should call liberties. 

Thus at least half of the content of a 
right of property is liberty—freedom of 
applying as one likes, free of legal re- 
straint. But, says Duguit, “property is 


not a right; it is a social function. The 
owner, that is to say the possessor of 
wealth, by the fact of his possession, has 
a social function to perform.” If he does 
not perform it, the state is to intervene 
and compel him to employ it “according 
to its nature.” 

What such ideas may mean in action 
is well illustrated in international re- 
lations. A small state, in the judgment 
of a powerful neighbor, is not perform- 
ing its social function in its domain. In 
the absence of a supernational state, the 
powerful neighbor steps in to compel 
employment of the domain ‘according 
to its nature.” 

Certainly no one claims that the rights 
and powers and liberties involved in 
ownership should be unlimited. They 
have always been delimited by law and 
the number and extent of the limitations 
has been growing and doubtless ought 
to go on growing in the development of 
an urban, industrial society. 

These limitations set up legal limits to 
the rights, powers, and liberties involved 
in ownership, to be developed by the 
received legal technique and applied in 
ordinary legal proceedings by the courts, 
subject to all the checks with which 
judicial action is restrained in the inter- 
est of individual rights. All this is very 
different from subjecting these powers 
and liberties to the discretion of an ad- 
ministrative official given authority to 
determine for himself what he conceives 
some not legally formulated policy re- 
quires or makes expedient for a case 
in hand. 


Public threats to property 


UNDEFINED ideas of public policy and 
legally unfettered discretion are per- 
ennial threats to property, and hence 
public policy and discretion have been 
two things on which property lawyers 
have always looked with suspicion. 

Discretion is used in two senses. 

In the sense which it commonly bears 
in the law, it is a power of determination 
of questions to which no rule of law is 
applicable, which is left to the personal 
judgment of the tribunal, to be exercised 
according to settled principles. This is 
judicial discretion and is always re- 
viewable to the extent of ascertaining 
that a real judgment has been exercised 
according to the governing principles 
and not arbitrary will or caprice. 

In another sense it means a power of 
determination left wholly to the judge 
or official with no principles to guide 
its exercise and no review unless for 
fraud. The law has always sought to 
restrain this sort of discretion by sub- 
jecting it to judicial review to prevent 
abuse. When any agency for adjusting 
human relations or regulating human 
conduct seeks to be given a discretion 
freed from judicial scrutiny, we may 
well suspect it seeks a discretion of the 
second type. 

To turn determination of questions in- 











But do enough people understand that 
attitude? 

At no time in the past ten years has the 
public been more open-minded toward 
Business than it is now. People in every 
walk of life are in the mood to hear what 
Business has to say about itself, and what 
Business means to their standard of living. 

This is the job of public-relations adver- 
tising ... to re-awaken the public’s faith in 
the American system of free enterprise . . . 
to show people how they profit, even more 








than industry itself, from industry’s tre- 
mendous investment in research. 

And the companies that are telling this 
story in the national magazines are reaping 
a twofold dividend—not only in goodwill, 


but in sales. 


| THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


| THE SATURDAY EVENING POST LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
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UNITED STATES 


T IS OUR DUTY to report to the 
| people of the United States that 
the Bituminous Coal Industry is 
prepared to answer promptly any 
demands you may make upon it 
for the defense of the nation. 


The Nation has indicated its 
determination to prepare itself for 
any eventuality. Back of the beat- 
ing hammers and turning machines 
which must fashion the airplanes, 
the ships, the tanks, tractors and 
the weapons for each and al! of 
them, stand the power plants 
which provide the energy for the 
machinery, light and heat for the 
workers. 


Light every fire in every exist- 
ing power and industrial plant and 
the Bituminous Coal Industry will 
provide the fuel for those fires. 


Step up the productivity of the 
power and industrial plants nec 
essary for the swift rearmament 
of the nation and cars of bitumi 
nous coal will be at their doors as 
soon as needed. Transportation fa- 
cilities are available for prompt 
service. Any defense program 
must depend largely on power and 
transportation. These industries 
are preparing to meet unusual 
demands. 


Increase the transportation load 
upon American railways ten-fold 
and bituminous coal will be ready 
to flame in the heart of every 
needed locomotive. 


The Bituminous Coal Industry 


BURN BITUMINOUS COAL OR COKE 








has spent millions of dollars keep- 
ing intact bituminous coal mines 
that were opened to aid the nation 
in the emergencies of the World 
War of 1914-1918. 


During the dark years of the 
depression, the Bituminous Coal 
Industry spent millions of dollars 
in modernizing its mines and 
preparation plants so that bitum1- 
nous coal can be produced more 
swiftly. 


Those mines with their modern 
equipment and the patriotism of 
over 500,000 miners, who stand 
ready to man them, assure a flexi- 
bility of bituminous coal produc- 
tion that can pour out greater ton- 
nages of the universal fuel at the 
rate and in the amount that Amer- 
ica may demand. 


Thanks to the improvements in 
preparing and using fuels devel- 
oped by the industry, the indus- 
tries of the nation can get more 
energy from every pound of bi- 
tuminous coal they use. Fuel engi- 
neering services, sponsored by bi- 
tuminous coal producers, are 
ready to help businessmen plan 
additional power facilities of great- 


est economy and highest efficiency. 


We are, therefore, able to report 
to the people of the United States 
on behalf of the Bituminous Coal 
Industry that ‘““We are prepared 
for every acceleration of produc 
tive activity for the defense 
of the nation.”’ 


HEADQUARTERS 


WESTERN OFFICES 


(Saas 804 Southern Bidg., Washington, D.C 
a, 


the Univeral Low Cod buele 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il 


THE NATION-WIDE ORGANIZATION 
OF BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCERS 


volving limitations of rights or regula- 
tion of their exercise over to adminis- 
trative agencies to be made on legally 
undefined ideas of public policy, free 
from the checks involved in the judicial 
process, runs counter to the whole course 
of legal development in the English- 
speaking world. Yet it is much urged in 
political and juristic thinking of today. 

As yet the ideas of disappearance of 
law and administrative absolutism have 
not much affected the law of property 
as administered in the courts. The law 
of property is chiefly in the form of 
rules. There are principles and concep- 
tions. But standards, which involve a 
large measure of discretion, belong to 
another field of the law. Perhaps for that 
reason administrative regulation of the 
liberties involved in ownership is likely 
to be advocated in carrying out schemes 
of making over the social order. 

The common law doctrine of suprem- 
acy of the law which treats public 
officer and private individual as equal 
before the law, holding each to keep 
within the bounds of the law and of 
reason in what he does that affects the 
interest of others, is the basic guaran- 
tee of liberty and property. 

In recent juristic thinking on the Con- 
tinent we are taught that public law is 
in necessary opposition to and has pri- 
macy over private law; that public law 
is a subordinating law, putting a higher 
value on the official and on what he does 
than on the individual and his interests. 


Administrative law 


IN THIS way of thinking, whatever is 
done officially is law. Hence, whatever 
is done administratively has a superior 
value as law in and of itself. Likewise 
as administrative action, called law, is 
a subordinating law, it puts a higher 
value on some groups and classes and 
their claims than on others according, 
so we are told, to measures of its own. 

A public law of this sort is under- 
standable if we accept the doctrine of a 
necessary class war of which law is an 
inevitable product—a product that will 
cease to be in the propertyless society 
in which there will be no more classes. 
3ut it is curious that those who with 
one breath argue for a sovereign prin- 
ciple of social interdependence should in 
the next breath argue for class war and 
a law avowedly administered and to be 
administered in the interest of the politi- 
cally stronger class. 

In the past, juristic thinking has been 
grounded on philosophy which has fur- 
nished both a directing or creative and 
stabilizing and organizing method. To- 
day the fashionable philosophies behind 
the fashionable juristic thinking are 
give-it-up philosophies which disclaim 
the possibility of directing or creating 
or stabilizing. They are relativist or 
phenomenalist or realist or all three. 

To the relativist there is an irreducible 
contradiction between justice, the ideal 
relation between men, and _ security. 
When we seek through law to achieve 
the one we lose the other. Value judg- 
ments are purely personal and subjec- 
tive. None of them can be proved except 
in the system of the particular thinker, 
and his system cannot be proved even to 
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himself. Hence every one is entitled to 
his own and no one can say his is better 
than another’s 

To the phenomenalist, phenomena 
must be accepted as the facts we are to 
accept and not vainly criticise. The 
items of behavior of officials are be- 
havior phenomena justified by their own 
phenome nality 

To the realist the significant thing is 
power—the power of officials to make 
and execute threats to employ the force 
of politically organized society. It is 
illusion and superstition to believe we 
can restrain exercise of that power. Ex- 
ercise of it will be governed, in spite of 
formulas and so-called principles, by the 
self-interest of the dominant class, of 
which judges and administrative officials 
are but mouthpieces. Or, if we look at 
psychological realism, we learn that it 
is psychologically impossible for a hu- 
man being to exercise a power of deter- 
mination objectively and impartially. 
What he decides is the result of his in- 
dividual temperament and _ prejudices 
and environment. 

In contrast, the philosophy of the for- 
mative era of American institutions was 
creative. Men believed they could do 
great things and so they were able to do 
them. They believed that a people politi- 
cally organized as a democracy could bind 
themselves to respect life, liberty, and 
property and could covenant that those 
who wielded power for the time being 
should do so reasonably under God and 
the law. That idea, on which our polity 
was founded, is under attack from many 
sides. Some say it is psychologically im- 
possible. Some say it is logically impos- 
sible since the very idea of government 
negates it. Some say it is a mere product 
of a class organized society and must 
disappear. Some say it never was more 
than a pious illusion—that law never 
was more, and in its nature is nothing 
more, than whatever is done officially. 


The regulation of power 


BUT the whole history of civilization 
refutes this philosophy of give up. At 
least half of civilization, and the half 
without which the other half could not 
have been achieved, is the conquest of 
internal or human nature, the subjec- 
tion of internal nature to the exigencies 
of social life. If, in the course of this 
conquest, men have developed or set up 
political power and agencies of exercis- 
ing it, they have also developed or set 
up legal institutions for making the ex- 
ercise of that power uniform and sys- 
tematic and predictable. 

Liberty and property, so the most ad- 
vanced of recent realists tell us, are 
products of law which is a product of 
class domination. I submit that liberty, 
property, and law are products of civil- 
ization and that it has proved possible 
to hold down by law all domination, 
sacerdotal, military, political, or eco- 
nomic, by legal institutions. The Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples have stood with 
the Romans as the builders of law for 
the world. The Romans gave us ad- 
ministrative organization and method. 
The English gave us judicial organiza- 
tion and method. With these two in bal- 
ance, liberty and property are secure. 
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O industrial corporations seeking 

additional plant space, we offer 
an attractive location in Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, in the center of the 
great New England industrial district 
(see map). Unusually attractive 
arrangements can be made for rental ¥ 
or sale for all or any part of this 
property. 





The properties now available consist of 27 separate buildings, ranging 
from one to five stories, together with a power plant. They are available 
in individual units which range from 10,000 to 300,000 square feet. 

Holyoke enjoys an extremely low hydro-electric power rate, one of 
the lowest water rates in the entire country, and the lowest fire insur- 
ance rate of any city in New England. 38° of the country’s total 
Se is located within a 500-mile radius. An ample supply of 

tigh-grade, skilled labor is available in a territory that has been notably 
free from labor strife. Industries in Massachusetts enjoy the lowest 
taxes in the United States. Taxes in Holyoke have just been reduced. 

The buildings are unusually well constructed, Air Conprrionep, 
with plenty of daylight, and elevator service. The plant is served 
directly by the New Haven and Boston & Maine Railroads, which 
prov ide overnight freight service to New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. Trucking and highway facilities are excellent. 

The plant offers manufacturers engaged in almost any type of busi- 
ness a rare opportunity to combine low, over-all manufacturing or 
warehousing costs with proximity to principal eastern markets. 

Arrangements to inspect the ay oy can be made by mail or tele- 
phone, either through our oflice in New York or our office in Holyoke. 

Brokers Witt Be Prorecrep 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. ne. nsec 


available will be sent 
I5 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 


upon request. 
Pel. BArclay 7-0600 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Holy oke 1323 
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The Map of the Nation’s Business 


By FRANK GREENE 
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Business Conditions as 
of July 1 compared 
with the same month 
last year 


THE NATIONAL defense program had a decidedly stim- 
ulating effect on domestic business in June. Heavy in- 
ventory accumulations in anticipation of the impact of 
armament purchases on plant capacity was a large factor 
in industrial expansion. Steel production reached 88 per 
cent of capacity. Stock market prices registered slight 
gains over the month, despite early weakness. 
Automobile field inventories declined as sales increased 
unexpectedly. Railroad equipment buying was active and 
carloadings reached the year’s highest levels. Electricity 
output held its gains over a year ago. Industrial building 
pushed engineering awards 18 per cent above last year. 
Commodity price movements were mixed, due to war 
developments, while vanishing export markets caused a 
slump in grains. Copper buying was heavy and Govern- 
ment purchasing raised textile production, especially in 
woolens. Increased industrial pay rolls were reflected in 
better wholesale and retail buying, despite complaints 





























Enlarged pay rolls and active distributive 
trade, despite rainy weather, are reflected in 
a slightly lighter Map this month 








The map of 





























of too much rain from many sources. last month 
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A sharp rise in industrial activity in June, following the mild upturn in May, erased about half of the drop 


recorded in the first four months of this year 
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MAN TO MAN 
in the 


MONEY MARKETS 


By CLIFFORD B. REEVES 





AMERICAN busi- 
ness seems certain 
to benefit, at least 
for the medium 
term future, as a 
result of government expenditures 
for national defense. Orders to be 
placed within the next 12 months may 
total close to $5,000,000,000. Because 
the bulk of this sum will be raised 
through deficit financing rather than 
through taxes, the result will be an 
enormous addition to purchasing pow- 
er and the national income in the 
next year. 

The first to benefit will be the heavy 
goods industries that will receive di- 
rect orders for the fabrication of de- 
fense materials. Employment and 
pay rolls in industries of that type are 
expected to increase substantially. 
Then the increase in purchasing pow- 
er thus created should begin to bene- 
fit the consumer goods industries that 
have no direct connection with the de- 
fense program. Every business, no 
matter how remotely related to the 
Government’s program, seems des- 
tined ultimately to feel the impetus. 

Whether these developments will be 
translated into increased corporation 
earnings and higher security prices, 
however, is subject to some doubt, for 
two reasons: 

First, the Government’s plans for 
price control may tend to take the 
profit out of the increased business 
volume. 

Second, even if additional profits do 
materialize, excess profits taxes that 
will probably be imposed may prevent 
such earnings from being reflected in 
increased dividend returns on securi- 
ties. 

Although the defense program 
should benefit business over the next 
several years, its long-range effect will 
probably be unfavorable. Expendi- 
tures for armament are non-produc- 
tive expenditures. As more and more 
of a country’s income is spent for 
such purposes, less is available for 
personal expenditures on the com- 
forts of life. This trend becomes evi- 
dent when taxes must finally be in- 


Economic Effects 
of the Defense 





creased sharply to help pay for and 
maintain armaments. It has always 
been true that countries which un- 
dertake extremely heavy armament 
programs suffer, in the long run, a 
steady deterioration in their stand- 
ards of living. 





RECENT war de- 
Financial Tangles velopments in Eu- 


Created by War rope have given 
rise to knotty 





problems in con- 
nection with the final disposition of 
the billions of dollars worth of gold, 
cash, securities and other property 


‘held in this country by European in- 


dividuals and Governments. 

In recent years, the United States 
has been a refuge for European capi- 
tal. Nothing is so easily frightened as 
money. Consequently, when troubles 
started in Europe, more and more for- 
eign capital, fleeing blitzkrieg and 
confiscation, poured into America for 
safekeeping. This country became a 
giant safe-deposit vault in which 
much of the wealth of Europe was 
stored. Such wealth is held here in the 
form of gold for government account, 
gold for private account, bank bal- 
ances, securities, real estate and other 
forms of property. 

The danger now is that Germany 
may demand the surrender of all such 
wealth now held here for the govern- 
ments or citizens of conquered na- 
tions. There is plenty of precedent 
for such a demand. After the last war, 
the victorious Allies confiscated all 
German investments in neutral coun- 
tries. 

All foreign wealth now held here is 
under the guardianship of the United 
States Treasury Department. If Ger- 
many demands it be turned over, and 
the Treasury refuses, the Nazis will 
certainly regard this refusal as a 
highly unneutral and warlike act. 
Furthermore, Germany, in retaliation, 
may confiscate the billions of invest- 
ments and property owned by Ameri- 
can citizens ana American corpora- 
tions in all countries dominated by the 
Nazis. 
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Present indications are that the 
U. S. Treasury will refuse any such 
request by Germany. To do otherwise 
would place in the hands of the Nazis 
many billions of dollar exchange 
that could be used to finance Fifth 
Column activities in both North and 
South America, and would greatly 
strengthen Germany’s hand in any fu- 
ture attempt to undermine the trade 
position of the United States in the 
Western Hemisphere. The Treasury 
has already ruled that holdings of the 
citizens and governments of con- 
quered nations cannot be transferred 
without permission, and it is under- 
stood that this permission is refused 
if there is reason to believe that the 
property in question seems destined 
to be confiscated by German authori- 
ties. 





“DEFICIT DAY” 
has come again, 
and bids fair to 
become a regular 
annual date on 
our calendar, unless it is finally re- 
placed by Bankruptcy Day. Deficit 
Day is June 30, the day on which the 
federal Government officially reports 
its deficit for the preceding fiscal year. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1940, the Government reports, its defi- 
cit was $3,612,000,000, which was 
slightly greater than in the preceding 
year and the largest deficit for any 
year under the New Deal except 
1936. As a consequence, the federal 
debt on June 30 stood at a record high 
of $42,967,000,000, exclusive of $5,- 
532,000,000 of “‘contingent liabilities”’ 
representing chiefly bonds of federal 
agencies guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment. 

The federal debt, as a result of 
continuous deficits, has increased $20,- 
428,000,000 since 1933. 

The deficit for the past year was 
not caused by any failure of tax rev- 
enues to materialize. Tax receipts, in 
fact, were more than $200,000,000 
more than the original budget esti- 
mate, reaching a total of $5,925,000,- 
000, which was the largest income the 
Government has had in any year un- 
der the New Deal except in 1938. The 
trouble was that the cost of running 
the federal Government rose to a new 
high of $9,537,000,000. In the fiscal 
year just closed, the federal Govern- 
ment spent more money than in any 
year in the country’s history except 
in the war years of 1918 and 1919. 

In spite of the exceedingly low 
money rates currently prevailing, in- 
terest payments on the Government’s 
debt of approximately $43,000,000,- 
000 are getting to be a serious item 
in the cost of Government and a drain 
on tax income. Interest payments on 
the federal debt in the fiscal year 1940 
totalled $1,041,000,000 and consumed 
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That Deficit Is 
Still with Us 
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No two plants are alike—no two watch- 
men's supervisory problems the same— 
yet the complete Detex line has a system 
exactly suited to the needs of every plant. 





The Detex Eco Magneto Watchclock | 
System, one of the complete Detex line 


N THE larger plant where intricate processes or 

the importance of uninterrupted production de- 
pends on a constant, close supervision of watchmen, 
the Eco Magneto Watchclock System is idecl. 


With this system, each watchman’s call at every 
station registers instantly on a central recorder 
showing that every man has faithfully made his 
round—no stations can be skipped without de- 
tection. A record of 72 hours’ duration may be 
made without opening the recorder or changing 
the dial. 


Where an annunciator system is included, the 
position of every watchman may be observed 
from a central station as he makes his rounds. It is 
even possible to communicate with watchmen by 
means of a telephone system if this is desired. 


Regardless of the size of your plant—regard- 
less of its location—there is a supervisory system 
in the complete Detex line exactly suited to your 
needs. Write today for complete information. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
80Varick St.,N.Y. 4153 Ravenswood Ave., Ch 
29 Beach St., Boston. 116 Marietta St., Atlanta, R 
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more than 17 per cent of the total tax 
income. 





FOR some un- 
known reason, in- 
vestment bankers 
are suddenly be- 
ing treated like 
human beings again in Washington. 
Maybe the war emergency is respon- 
sible for the shift in attitude. Or may- 
be the public information campaign 
of the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion is affecting Washington opinion. 
Perhaps the success of the investment 
trust people in killing the original ver- 
sion of the Wagner-Lea bill has had 
something to do with it. Or maybe the 
politicians sense a sudden shift in the 
winds of public opinion and are trim- 
ming sail accordingly. Whatever the 


Changes in the 
Securities Acts 








August, 1940 


reasons, the fact is that the invest- 
ment banking fraternity is at last re- 
ceiving a fair hearing for its recom- 
mendations as to changes in the Se- 
curities Act, and revision of that Act 
now seems in definite prospect. 
Bankers have been complaining for 
years about the needlessly restrictive 
provisions of the Securities Act of 
1933 and the Securities and Exchange 
Act of 1934, claiming that both those 
Acts were stifling business recovery, 
But the S.E.C. until recently seemed 
deaf to all such complaints. The great- 
est grievance of the bankers was the 
20 day waiting period required under 
the law before securities could be 
offered after their registration. This 
“paralysis period,” they said, made 
it virtually impossible for them to 
float new issues in these fast-chang- 





America’s fever chart: 
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Two FACTS stand out in this chart 
from the Business Bulletin of the Cleve- 
land Trust Co. 

First, there has been an irregular rise 
in federal government costs for 150 
years, from one dollar a head per year in 
Washington’s administration to _ the 
astounding figure of $64.10 in the Roose- 
velt administration. 

Second, expenses always have risen 
sharply in the war periods and then 


; dropped with the restoration of peace. 


The one exception is the present admin- 
istration, highest of all and more than 
twice as high as its predecessor—but in 
a time of peace for the nation. (And no 
account has been taken of the additional 
billions appropriated in recent weeks.) 
Of course, the depression is alleged as 


the reason. But the lowest previous 
economic cycles were, as everybody 
knows, in 1837, 1857, 1873 and 1893. And 
what do we find on the chart? In Van 
Buren’s administration (1837) the cost 
rose only 50 cents a head over Jackson’s; 
Buchanan’s administration (1857) saw 
a slight decrease; Grant’s administra- 
tion (1873) cost the people less than its 
predecessor and only slightly more than 
its successor; and Cleveland’s second 
four years (1893) were slightly less ex- 
pensive than the preceding period. 

The only conclusion possible is that 
an entirely new factor has been injected. 
The sphere of Government in peace time 
has suddenly been more than doubled. It 
is no longer the same form of govern- 
ment that we have known. 
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Is she old enough 
to drive? 


Mother says, “She really has no need to drive —can’t 


”» 


she walt a year or so! 


Father says, “She handles a car like 


girl’s a born driver!” 


1 
rt 
Qaubki 


But is Mary, or Frances, or Betty—that 


ter of yours—is she old enough to 


v~H 


drive! 
Her forehand is deadly on the tennis 
court. She can cut out a dress, bake a fine 
cake, and the boys think she’s grand. 

But does she know that most cars weigh 
more than a ton, why there’s red in traffic 
lights, and that one hand on the wheel 
and another on a powder puff aren’t 
enough hands either place? 

Legal driving statutes take the attitude 
it is lawful for girls of a certain age to 
drive automobiles—as they do for boys. 

But the law won’t make time pass any 
faster those times you wait for the crunch 
of driveway gravel to tell you “‘Daugh- 
ter’s back with the car!” 

* ~ aK 
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You have talked of many things to daugh 


ters anda to sons. 


Some sink in; some don’t 
Some 


them to disregard. 


are easy to say—and easier for 
Some they take with a grain of salt; 
some they absorb. 


On the matter of a daughter’s driving, 


perhaps a third party may help toimpress 
upon her mind the responsibility she is 
asking for 


We have tried to put such thoughts in 
the manner a young girl will appreciate 
1 understand. We have called them— 
For a Girl to Read Who 
Thinks She is Old Enough to Drive 


* x * 
Dear Dap anp Moruer: 
I am about to ask you for permission to start 


using our car. Don’t say I’m too young—other 
girls, inger than I, drive cars. 
I don’t want to drive the car just to be smart; 
I really need it to be with my friends, and to 

go where my activities take me 
Here is my own personal driving code— 
To keep on the right side of the road, and the 


even j} 


right side of every speed limit. 
To keep my eyes on the road, my hands on 
the wheel, my mind on the job. 


To remember there are other people using the 
same roads I use, with just as much right 


Pat San | 
a veteran —that f Co 
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to those roads as I have. ise to try to avoid even them. 
To look upon an automobile under control That is the way I feel about driving our 
as a service to man; and out of control, an car. —Your DauGuHTer 


instrument of man’s destruction. 

I will try to drive well and thoughtfully. : 
I can’t promise never to dent a fender nor lock When a girl has such an attitude, we be- 
a bumper—accidents can happen—but I prom- lieve she is probably old enough todrive. 
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Wuy Dors LuMBERMENS PuBLIsH THE ABOvE MESSAGEP 


In other words, why don’t we write our advertising about low-cost-with-safety automobile insurance? 
Or steady growth, starting in 1912, to the biggest single name in automobile insurance? Or about prompt 
settlement of claims? Or any other important feature of Lumbermens Automobile Casualty insurance? 


The answer is a simple one. Our business is a service to motorists. We feel this includes far more than 
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paying a claim after an accident 
happens; helping accidents not to 
happen is fully as important. 
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| CURVE OF CONFI- 

| DENCE shows increase 

| in Lumbermens policy- 
holders during the 28 

| years since the com- 
pany’s founding 


You need or will need automobile 
insurance soon. When that time 
comes we suggest you call the 
Lumbermens agent in your vicini 


a 





He knows cars—insurance—and 
vantages to you of our new policies. 






















MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
JAMES S. KEMPER, President Home Office: Mutual Insurance Bldg., Chicago 


Operating in New York State as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illi 
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Settling $42,371.32 Loss 


In considering Credit Insurance, any Executive is deeply concerned in 
knowing just what he may expect when or if claims are filed. The answer 
is clearly stated in the above letter from a policyholder recently reimbursed 
on a $42,371.32 loss. 


Any “Americar Credit” policyholder has only to prove his claim, and 
adjustment is made exactly as set forth in the policy, with no “hair splitting” 
—no technicalities—with the rights of the policyholder fully protected. 


American Credit Insurance 


deserves the earnest consideration of thoughtful executives in these days 
of worldwide disturbance. American Credit Insurance enables Manufac- 
turers and Jobbers to sell safely with no undue tightening of credit; it pro- 
vides a substantial reserve for losses, simply and economically; it improves 
relations between the sales and credit departments. And “Insured Receiva- 
bles” certainly carry weight when you seek banking accommodations. 


Ten basic policy forms are available, offering general or specific cover- 
age with or without delinquent debtor service. In all these modern policies, 
Chandler Act reorganizations have the same status as insolvencies. Investi- 
gate “American”—the oldest Credit Insurance Co. in the country, with a 
49-year record of “no default on a single established claim.” 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 


OF NEW YORK 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


First National Bank Building, Baltimore 


Copyright 1940, American Credit Indemnity Co. of N.Y. Yu 
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ing times, because no one could possi- 
bly judge market concitions 20 days 
in advance. 

The war emergency in_ recent 
months lent great weight to the 
bankers’ arguments. For _ several 
weeks after the invasion of Holland, 
new security registrations were non- 
existent. Several issues already in 
registration were postponed. Mean- 
while, in sharp contrast to the proce- 
dure required of corporations, Secre- 
tary Morgenthau delayed his decision 
on government financing until the 
night before the offering. Under the 
circumstances, that was the only way 
financing could be accomplished. But 
corporations and private bankers had 
no such privilege. 

The Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion, the National Association of Se- 
curity Dealers and the New York 
Stock Exchange were all pressing for 
immediate revision of the laws, and 
finally two bills were introduced in 
Congress calling for major amend- 
ments in the Securities Act. The 
House Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee thereupon set a date for hearings 
on these bills. 

At this juncture, Jerome Frank, 
Chairman of the S.E.C., requested 
that the hearings be postponed until 
January, 1941, to give the Commis- 


| sion time for “painstaking study of 


the merits of the proposals.’”’ And, al- 
though Mr. Frank did not mention it, 
this also would give the Commission 
an opportunity to see how the election 
turns out in November. This post- 
ponement, Mr. Frank said, would also 
make it possible for the S.E.C. to con- 
fer with representatives of the invest- 
ment business so as to get their views 
before reporting to the House com- 
mittee. 

The bankers, however, insisted on 
immediate revision of the 20 day wait- 
ing period. That one change at least, 
they said, was needed now to facili- 
tate defense financing during the 
balance of the current year. If they 
could have prompt action on that one 
point, they indicated, they would be 
willing to have the Committee hear- 
ings on the pending bills postponed 
until January. 

The S.E.C. was amenable to this 
arrangement. So the Committee hear- 
ings were postponed, and representa- 
tives of the investment banking in- 
dustry went into conference with the 
Commissioners to draft a substitute 
for the present 20 day requirement. 
It is probable that this will take the 
form of a flexible period, which will 
be made as short, in the case of each 
individual registration, as the S.E.C. 
deems feasible. As this is written, the 
S.E.C. is expected to send to Con- 
gress shortly its recommendation on 
this point, and urge the immediate 
passage of the necessary amendment. 
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The S.E.C. understands that this 
temporary compromise will not pre- 
vent banking interests from pressing 
for further amendments at the next 
session of Congress. 





A nation-wide 
survey recently 
completed by the 
National Bureau 
of Economic Re- 
search indicates the extent to which 
the country’s banks have developed 
the “mass market” for small loans. 
The study reports that more than 
1,500 banks now have separate per- 
sonal loan departments that serve 
more than 1,000,000 individual bor- 
rowers. Eighty per cent of these de- 
partments were established since 
1932. Personal loans of this type held 
by these banks at the close of 1938 
totalled $500,000,000, and such loans 
were increasing at a greater rate than 
any other type of earning assets. 
Most of the borrowers who hold 


Banks Discover 
Small Borrowers 





this $500,000,000 of loans would have | 
been afraid to walk into a bank and | 


ask for credit ten years ago. Wage 
earners and clerks represent 72 per 
cent of the clientele, and the average 
borrower has an annual income of 
something between $1,000 and $1,500 
a year. The loss experience has been 
excellent. Reports from 209 banks, 
covering 1938, indicated that charge- 
offs that year were equivalent to only 
37/100ths of one per cent of the 
amount of loans outstanding. The 
banks have learned that a wage earn- 
er of good character who wants to 


pay his debts may be a better credit | 


risk than a $1,000,000 corporation 
that resorts to the bankruptcy courts 
to slough off its debts when it gets 
into difficulty. 





A Doctor 
For Sick Cities 


(Continued from page 29) 
age warehouses on vacant land nearby. 

Richmond hummed with renewed in- 
dustry. 

When it was all over, Hetz counted up 
the results to find that he had earned 
more profit than if he had dismantled the 
plant and sold it for junk. The locomo- 
tive company fared better and the feel- 
ing of antagonism that accompanied 
most plant-wrecking jobs was missing 
in Richmond. 

This success launched him in the new 
phase of his work. 

Once New Eagle was a thriving little 
western Pennsylvania town of about 
1,200 with two thriving industrial plants, 
the LeMoyne Steel Company and the 
American Window Glass Company. Then 
it met reverses. Both plants were aban- 
doned, and finally the steel plant was dis- 
mantled. Families—those which did not 
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W JHY put off until tomorrow the thrill you 
can have today? 


The greatest thrill in motoring . . . the biggest 
thrill of tomorrow ... is Fluid-Driving ... and 
you can enjoy it right now! 


Why shift gears? Why make work of driving? 
Just touch the throttle to go . . . touch the brake 
to stop! 


That's the fun of Fluid-Driving . .. which thou- 
sands of Chrysler owners have enjoyed for nearly 
two years. No de-clutching at stop lights . . . no 
shifting gears. The smoothest, easiest drive ever 
put in a car. 


Smooth as oil. One fan-like wheel drives anoth- 
er, by forcing a current of oil against it, fast or 
slow, as governed by engine speed. 


Don’t wait for tomorrow. See your Chrysler 
dealer and enjoy tomorrow’s biggest thrill today/ 





* TUNE IN ON MAJOR BOWES, COLUMBIA NETWORK, 
EVERY THURSDAY, 9 TO 10 P. M.,E.D.S.T. 
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SIMPLE AS THIS! 


Air from a running fan 
will set an idle fan in 
motion, as a breeze turns 
a windmill. That's the 
principle of Fluid Drive. 





SMOOTH AS OIL! 


One fan-like wheel 
drives another by forcing 
a current of oil against 
it. Smooth as oil, because 
it 7s oil. No rigid metal 
connections, Can’t jerk. 
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Invitation to Theft 








An unoccupied residence is a standing invitation to the burglar. 
Before you go vacationing, protect the contents of your home — and 
your peace-of-mind — with a Standard burglary and robbery policy. 
Your Standard agent or broker, efficient and well-informed, will gladly 
give you the details of this low-cost protection. 


Standard Accident of Detroit writes burglary and robbery insurance 
to cover your home, business and person; also insures against loss 
due to embezzlement; forgery; automobile accident; injuries to self, 
employees and public; glass breakage; and similar hazards. 


Your Standard agent or broker is ready to help you at any time. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Standard Service Satisfies... Since 1884 
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| own homes—moved away; store fronts 
were boarded up; many homes were 
vacant and some fell into disrepair. Tax 
income fell off until the town was ina 
| bad way. 

The final blow came when the big glass 
plant was turned over to Hetz for dis- 
mantling. New Eagle was in a fair way 
to become a ghost town. 

But Hetz had other ideas. Instead of 
dismantling the plant, he subdivided it 
into three plants. One of these he quickly 
sold to the Plastic Cement Company, a 
wall board manufacturer which found 
good quarters, a good labor supply, near- 
by markets, a reasonable tax policy, and 
a strong feeling of cooperation in the 
desperate little town. Another part went 
to the Lundy Coat Hanger Company, 
maker of wire products. The third part 
went to the Associated Box Company, 
which provides boxes for the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation’s Irvin Works 
nearby. 

Now New Eagle is again enjoying 
prosperity, its workmen are moving back 
to town, its stores are prospering and it 
is eagerly looking for new industries. 

At Niles, Ohio, the Atlas China Com- 
pany’s big pottery plant was idle for 
about 15 years. The former pottery 
workers learned new trades or moved 
out of town, and the building became an 
eye-sore as the plant’s backers sought 
desperately but with no success for a 
| new pottery company to occupy it. Fi- 

nally they turned it over to Hetz. 





Reviving old plants 


BUT Hetz saw in it some possibilities. 
He dismantled the old-fashioned plant, 
shoring up the bases of the brick kilns 
with timbers, then burning the timbers 
so that they collapsed the right way. He 
saved the plant’s huge warehouse, reno- 
vated it and sold it to the Allied Metal 
Company which was hampered by lack 
of space. It expanded rapidly, hiring 
more help and bringing back some pros- 
perity to the town. 

At Connersville, Ind., he took over the 
old McFarland automobile factory, sell- 
ing a reconditioned half to an enameling 
company, and the rest to a local stamp- 
ing mill. At Greenville, Pa., he took over 
the old Hodge Manufacturing Company 
plant, a machine shop and a gray-iron 
foundry, sold the machine shop to a small 
machine concern and the rest of the plant 
to the Polk-a-Dot Chemical Company. 

Recently he acquired a huge aban- 
doned plant at Anderson, Ind., from the 
Certainteed Company and is subdividing 
it into six smaller plants. At Ionia, Mich., 
the Hayes Body Company building is be- 
ing subdivided for fruit and vegetable 
growers. 

There are dozens of others. 

As for these greedy, soulless big cor- 
porations, Hetz has found some of them 
neither so greedy nor so soulless. 

Instead of merely pulling up stakes 
and selling their abandoned plants for 
junk, these corporations, feeling they 
owe an obligation to the communities 
they are leaving, are doing everything 
possible to attract new industries to 
these communities. 

Some of them have even given Hetz 
| valuable concessions in their contracts to 
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induce him to help in locating new indus- 
tries——even at substantial losses to them- 


selv« And United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, as a general policy, seeks to locate 
new em] vers in all its abandoned 


plants, whereve} possiblk 

Working with chamber of commerce 
new industries committees of hundreds 
of cities and towns on problems of indus- 
trial expansion has convinced Hetz that 
most communities are sh rtsighted, il- 
logical and niggardly in their efforts to 


attract, hold or help industries. He says: 

The factors that influence a company’s 
choice of a iocation can be divided into 
two classifications. The first includes such 
factors as presence or nearn¢ to natural 
resources, transportation fat ilities, geo- 
graphical advantages. 

The econd covers such items as the 
community’s attitude toward industry, 
the prevailing type of available workers, 
the latitude given professional labor 
leaders, tax rates and assessment policies. 


A town probably can’t control the fac- 
tors in the first group. But it definitely 
can control those in the econd. More 
often than not, the controllable factors 
will outweigh the uncontrollable ones 





in influencing an industry decision to 
locate in a given community 

In recent years with the rapidly chang- 
ing indi picture, more than one 
community has awakened to find its in- 
dustries gone. Only after industries are 
taxed out of existence or have exhausted 
their natural resources or have been 
forced by competitive conditions to move 
to more advantageous locations do the 
citizens become sufficient] aroused to 
notice the ituation. 


As a typical example of the lack of co- 
operation and disinterest, he cites this 
case: 

Not long ago he got a contract to dis- 
mantle or sell an abandoned plant in a 
small mid-western city. Virtually the 
whole town turned out to weep on his 
shoulders about the loss to wage earners, 
loss of employment, loss of taxes, loss to 
stores and banks. 

Spurred on by this demonstration, 
Hetz used extra effort to locate a busi- 
ness to replace the old company and at 
last found a company which employed 
about 75 highly-skilled and highly-paid 
workmen. But a rival town made a 
strong bid for the company 


Lacked local cooperation 


HETZ, waiving the few thousand dollars 
he could make by dismantling the plant 
and selling the materials, offered the 
plant at cost. Even that wasn’t enough. 
The rival town made a better bid. Hetz 
needed about $1,000 to cinch the deal. 

He explained the situation to a local 
group—the same ones who had wept so 
copiously about the town’s loss. 

“We'd like mightily to have that con- 
cern , 

“Well,” proposed Hetz, “here’s how we 
can work it. I'll forget about my profits 
on the deal if you men will make up the 
$1,000 needed to clinch the deal.” 

“Why,” they demanded tartly, ‘‘should 
we give you $1,000? Why don’t you do 
_s 

Hetz explained patiently all over again 
that he was a stranger in town, that it 
would be no personal benefit to him 


whether the company accepted this | 









A truck that stands idle is a 
“white elephant.” By using 
a shuttle operation with Frue- 
hauf Trailers, you greatly 
reduce waiting time, keep 
the truck almost constantly 
at work. With one truck you 
can handle several Trailers. , 
You leave only the Trailers to be loaded or unloaded 
and use the truck to do a full-time job of pulling first 
one and then another of the Trailers ready to be moved. 


HOW YoU SAVE our investment will be far lower because 


you need buy only one truck and the Fruehauf Trailers. The truck can 
be a small instead of a large one since its job is simply to pull the 
Trailers instead of carry the loads. A complete Truck-Trailer unit will 
cost considerably less than even one large truck. 


Gas and upkeep for the small truck will cost much less. You'll easily 
save 30%—or more, depending upon your operation. Consider this, too! 
One small truck in place of several big ones . . a smaller capital invest- 
ment . . therefore, far less to write off each year, a much smaller 
outlay at time of truck replacement. And the Fruehauf Trailers will 
last ten years or more. Think of the savings on interest alone! 


And don't overlook the tremendous savings you'll make by releasing 
drivers for other work. The savings here, alone, are so great that every 
truck operator who can possibly do so should use the “shuttle” method. 


GET THE FACTS—You may find a “shuttle” 
operation ideal for you. In any event, . 
through the Fruehauf Truck-Trailer method of oz “There is 
hauling, you should be enabled to greatly . 
reduce your costs. A competent Fruehauf . 
transportation engineer will gladly study : whole, to the EL 
your hauling activity and get the facts, so \A=A to the individval—ane os 
that you may reach a definite conclusion. = : a supplement to all other 
methods of transportation. 
It is motor transport.” 


only one form of 


transportation indispen- 
sable to the people osa 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY © DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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in the evenings 
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town’s offer or the rival town’s offer— 
but that the local merchants and resi- 
dents would benefit by increased employ- 
ment, more business for the stores, and 
less taxes. 

“No,” they replied primly, ‘“‘we won't 
contribute a nickel.” 

So Hetz dismantled the plant, pocketed 
his profit and left town—while the mer- 
chants grumbled unhappily about the 
ragged state of business. 

Many cities and towns, eager for ex- 
pansion, are too busy chasing rainbows 
to see the real opportunities before them 
—the little fellows who need a bit of en- 
couragement, maybe a little financial 
help. Instead of offering encouragement 
and aid to the little fellows, the industries 
committees—and Hetz has had dealings 
with about 500 of them—are tumbling 
over each other trying to attract big in- 
dustries, offering concessions in taxes, 
free building sites and what not. 

“Ten little companies hiring 50 men 
each,” observes Hetz sagely, “offer as 
much employment as one big company 
hiring 500 men; they’re ten times as easy 
to get and they give more employment in 
the end because they may grow up to be 
big companies. 

“All the big companies were little com- 
panies once, and the chances are that 
some of the little ones will become big 
ones some day—big companies employ- 
ing thousands of persons. But the local 
committees want to do up things spectac- 
ularly; they want headlines in the news- 
papers to prove they’re on the job.” 

Here’s a typical experience: 


Small companies are helpful 


HETZ was recently given the job of dis- 
posing of an abandoned United States 
Steel Corporation plant in a small Ohio 
town. The corporation, mindful of its ob- 
ligation to the town, provided in its con- 
tract that Hetz must make a reasonable 
effort to get new industries to occupy the 
plant, a series of fine, well built and well 
preserved structures. 

Hetz looked over the ground, found 
that the plant, with some alterations, 
would be fine for a group of small manu- 
facturing companies, then interested 
some half a dozen little companies hiring 
25 or more men each. 

But local business men would have 
none of it. 

“No!” they said firmly, ‘‘we don’t want 
to bother with a bunch of baby com- 
panies; we want you to find one big con- 
cern to take over the whole plant, one 
that will hire as many workers as the 
previous company.” 

Hetz’ protests were of no avail. The 
local men not only wouldn’t cooperate, 
they even queered Hetz’ deals. Finally, 
in desperation, he told them: 

“You take over the job of finding your 
big industry, I’m through.” 

The town formed a group to buy out 
his interest, and Hetz hurriedly left town, 
while the townsmen sought their one big 
industry, one employing 400 or 500 work- 
men. 

A few months later, the chairman of 
the group, chasfened and apologetic, 
sought out Hetz. 

“We're licked,” he acknowledged. 
“Come back and finish up the job for us.” 
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So Hetz returned to the town, sub- 
divided the plant and began moving in 
about six little, thriving industries which 
are doing well, thank you 

As a bit of advice to new industry- 
conscious towns, Hetz offers this plan: 


Build up a substantial fund with con- ; 
tributions from merchants, bankers, eS j = 
manufacturers, home owners, wage earn- : of e all inna 
ers, then use the money to build some He ie j 
good factory buildings. They must be 
low-roofed, to make them easy and cheap 
to heat; they must have plenty of glass 
to provide good light and air and thus 


good working conditions; they must have for-- ef the Same 
plenty of driveways and rail sidings ee oe 
Encourage small industry 


THEN hunt up a townsman with prac- low r-rates a | 

tical ideas of a product he wants to man- 

ufacture or an outsider with good ideas. 

Rent him a part of a plant, maybe lend 

him a little money on easy terms to buy 

machinery and meet the payroll. But 

don’t give him free rent or free factory a a 

space—make him pay for it at the rate of 

one per cent a month. He doesn’t want 

charity, he wants a helping hand. At the 

end of eight or nine years, he has paid in oe 

rent the cost of the plant and you ought | 

to give him a deed for it . be in ay 
And if he goes broke before that . 

well, you’ve done your share and he has * 

paid his rent ...and someone else will 

be waiting for the plant space. 


As to the time-honored method of at- 
tracting industries by handing them size- 
able grants of money.... 

Recently a large company decided to 
locate an important branch plant in a 
certain Ohio city. A delegation from a 
rival town called tpon the company pres- 
ident, seeking to induce him to move to 
its town instead. 

“No,” said the executive, “‘we’ve def- 
initely decided on Blanktown. It fits our 
needs exactly. We’ve made up our minds 
definitely.”’ 

But Blanktown’s citizens had not 
heard of this visit, nor of the company’s 
definite decision. They heard only that 
this company was seeking a location, and 
being alert and aggressive, sent a repre- 
sentative to see the company president. 

“We'd like you to consider our city. 

.’ began the representative. 

“Hmmmm! I don’t know... .” inter- 
posed the executive. 

“.,. and,” continued the town’s repre- 
sentative, ‘“‘we’re prepared to help you 
along a little with the expense of moving. 
Now say we offer you $25,000... .” 

“Hmmm! I don’t know... .” said the 
executive, giving it grave thought. 

“Or perhaps we could make it $35,000. 
...” proposed the representative. 

The executive looked not too inter- : 
ested. to-statior - thdays 0 
“... I guess we can even raise $50,000 Are there birthdays 
to get your plant, seeing that it will add em" 
a lot to our town.” 
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sell R. Hetz likes to be called the ‘“‘indus- 
trial physician and surgeon.” 
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EVERY DOTA 
CALIFORNIA CITY WHERE 
Bank of America 
IS READY TO SERVE YOU 


Every dot a city... 307 of them...and 
in each Bank of America maintains 
one or more complete banking units 
...a total of 495 branches. 

Through these branches Bank of 
America serves virtually all of the 
155,652 square miles of California and 
one-third of the state’s entire popula- 
tion who are actually depositors. 

Through these branches — so inti- 
mately a part of the West's greatest 
market — Bank of America affords 
numerous eastern banking and busi- 
ness clients something more than a 
complete and convenient California- 
wide banking connection. Inquiries 
are cordially invited. 


* 








RESOURCES .. . $1,676,641,093.85 

DEPOSITS. .... $1,496,022,001.70 

CAPITAL FUNDS $_ 152,206,420.87 
(As of June 29, 1940) 


California’s only statewide bank 











The ‘Bank of America Business Review,” pre- 
pared monthly by the Analysis and Research 
Department, is a comprebensive publication de- 
voted to conditions and activities of California 
business, industry, and agriculture, which is sent 
without charge to business men and bankers. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL JR8YAI% ASSOCIATION 
Main Offices —San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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Japan Plays for Higher Stakes 


(Continued from page 25) 
this true, because our South and Central 
American partners in the Cartel, if it 
develops, will be forced to insist on do- 
ing business with Japan, for the same 
compelling reasons that operate on and 
with us 

When the present war ends, Japan will 
be in control of the eastern seas and 
the rubber and tin that all the world 
needs, and she will do business on her 
own terms. 

These statements are based on known 
facts and permissible inferences. 

When Minister at Large Sotomatsu 
Kato, fresh from his examination of the 
South and Central American grounds, 
passed through Washington I asked for 
an interview with him. It was granted 
on the promise that there should be no 
direct quotation except as dictated and 
O.K.’d by him. His quoted statement 
follows. I was left free to write what- 
ever else I pleased, with no suggestion 
or attempted control by him. It should 
be clearly understood that I am not at- 
tempting to pin any of the foregoing 
statements, deductions, or prophecies on 
Mr. Kato. If there is any flaw in them 
time will disclose it. For the present I 
stand on the presumption that Japan 
will control the rubber and tin and the 
other indispensables and that nothing 
can be done about it. 


A Japanese view 


MR. KATO’S dictated statement, couched 
in the most irreproachable diplomatic 
verbiage, is the fitting finish to this 
article. It follows: 

“Japanese would welcome a favorable 
change of attitude toward the Far East 
on the part of Americans, and I believe 
that such a change would be of value 
to the Pacific area, benefiting not only 
the Japanese but the American and also 
the Chinese peoples. 

“The Japanese people do not like war. 
They long for peace. They do not want 
conflict with any other people. They 
want to live in established amity with 
not only the American but also the 
Chinese people, as well as with others. 
They know the suffering and the depri- 
vations of war. They want as soon as 
possible to bring their conflict in China 
to an end. A change of attitude on the 
American side would be an important 
step. In my opinion it would change 
moods in both China and Japan for the 
better. 

“The American attitude has done 
much to keep the conflict in China alive. 
American encouragement to China has 
been an important factor with the 
Kuomintang party of that country. 
Many of the leaders of this national 
party have been educated in the United 
States. The Sung family, all educated 
in American universities, is the out- 
standing example. One daughter mar- 
ried Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, the great revolu- 
tionary leader who, in the last years of 


his life, associated his country with 
Soviet Russia. Another daughter is the 


wife of Gen. Chiang Kai-Shek. A third 
is the wife of H. H. Kung, the Finance 
Minister of General Chiang’s govern- 
ment. And T. V. Sung, a Harvard grad- 
uate, is a prominent Chinese financier 
long associated with the Kuomintang 
regime. 


Chinese explanations 


“WITH these men and women as lead- 
ers, the thousands of Chinese alumni of 
American institutions of learning have 
been utilizing their knowledge of Eng- 
lish and their talents for years in what 
we Japanese regard as a false presen- 
tation of the Far Eastern situation to 
the American people. They have not only 
appealed to American sentiment in be- 
half of their so-called republic, but have 
encouraged Americans to distrust the 
Japanese. In appealing for sympathy, 
the Chinese are exceedingly adroit and 
winning. 

“The picture they have presented, 
however, is hardly a fair one. China was 
not the progressive young republic they 
pictured and Japan was hardly the un- 
scrupulous military empire determined 
upon conquest. When the present con- 
flict started three years ago, there were 
many factors qualifying the attainments 
and the promises of the Republic and a 
number of reasons for Japanese action. 

“Since the Manchu dynasty was over- 
thrown in 1912, China had been in tur- 
moil, war lord fighting war lord for the 
control of one or more provinces or for 
attainment of supreme control of the 
country. Millions of Chinese lives had 
been sacrificed in the 25 years of contest 
for power, most of these millions dying 
of starvation resulting from the ex- 
actions of the Chinese armies. The cul- 
minating event was the sensational cap- 
ture in December, 1936, of Gen. Chiang 
Kai-Shek himself and his retention as 
prisoner of Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang 
until he agreed to cease fighting the 
Chinese Communist armies and unite 
forces in opposition to Japan. 

“A nation composed of scores of mili- 
tary dictatorships can hardly be called 
a republic. The term implied at best a 
promise of fulfilment at a future time. 
And that time was distant, because a 
people who are more than 95 per cent 
illiterate and whose average earnings 
are approximately ten cents a day have 
a long way to go before attaining the 
necessary capacity for parliamentary 
government. China was an association of 
military dictatorships. 

“It has been made to appear to many 
Americans that Japanese action in the 
case of Manchuria in 1931 and China 
in 1937 was entirely selfish. That self- 
interest motivated Japanese action is 
not denied. Self-interest is generally the 
impelling factor that causes any country 
to take action in international affairs. 
But the United States has not always 
sought its own interest in waging war 
or making peace. In the case of the 
Philippine Islands, for example, your 
country has performed a model service 
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in behalf of the people, and at the con- 
clusion of the First World War it ac- 
cepted no acquisition of territory. 
“Japan has also something to her 
credit in the things she has done for the 


! 


benefit of others. Formosa has been | 


transformed from a savage, lawless land 
to one in which the inhabitants may live 
in peace and reap the profits of their 
labors in security. Korea has been given 
an administration better than its people 
had experienced for centuries under 


their own rulers. And Manchuria, al- | 


though the new government is only eight 
years old, is a place of law and order 
where formerly a bandit administration 
plundered the people. 

“Tt has been said that Japan took 
Manchuria from China. That is not an 
accurate statement. In the first place, 
no Chinese ever ruled Manchuria except 
the self-styled Marshal Chang Tso-lin, 
and his son and heir, the ‘Young Mar- 
shal’ Chang Hsueh-liang—the man who 
made General Chiang a prisoner in 1936. 
Chang Tso-lin started his career as a 
bandit. This is literally a fact, as is the 
case with a number of the Chinese war 
lords. By plundering communities he 
rose rapidly to power, finally controlling 
an army of outlaws strong enough to 
enable him to usurp control of the terri- 
tory. As could be expected, his oppres- 
sion of the people was severe 


Changes in Manchuria 


“THE old Chang was an almost illiter- 
ate man. His son, however, had the ad- 
vantage of education by tutors, Chinese 
and foreign. He speaks some English. It 
might have been expected a man of mod- 
ern education would give a better ad- 
ministration to his people when he fell 
heir to authority. But instead, conditions 
went from bad to worse. To fill his per- 
sonal coffers, every metal coin was 
taken from the people, copper as well 
as silver, until even currency worth but 
a cent or two was only a bit of printed 
paper. The result was a disaster for the 
hard working population. 

“You know, of course, how Japanese 
came to be lodged in Manchuria. The 
Manchu dynasty, hard pressed by the 
Russia of the Tsars in the ’90’s, had 
granted them controlling rights in the 
territory, a large Russian army had 
entered and a naval base was established 
at Port Arthur. This menaced the se- 
curity of Japan and the Russo-Japanese 


war of 1904-05 resulted. The Russians | 


were defeated and a portion of the Rus- 
sian rights were assumed by the Japan- 
ese. 

“Manchuria was at that time sparse- 
ly inhabited. Chinese were not permitted 
to enter, the Manchu rulers of China 
reserving the region as a special domain 
for their people only. Many of the 
Chinese who entered without permits 
were outlaws who found banditry safer 
if not more profitable to practise there. 
It was not until Japanese entered and 
began to develop the country that the 
restrictions were raised and the Chinese 
began to migrate in large numbers. 

“They came because of the overcrowded 
conditions south of the Great Wall and 


because of the opportunities the many | 


Japanese enterprises offered them for 
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making a living. Hundreds of thousands 
came annually, until today the popula- 
tion is about equal per square mile to 
that of the United States—about 35 as 
compared with 350 in the crowded 
provinces of China. And they are still 
coming by the hundreds of thousands. 

Had the Chinese administration been 
wise and efficient, there would have been 
no reason for Japanese interference 
There was room in the vast territory for 
both Chinese and Japanese. But when 
Soviet influence affected the Chinese 
army and its leaders began to oppose 
Japanese enterprises and threaten to 
drive the Japanese out, our army took 
action which resulted in the driving of 
the ‘Young Marshal’s’ forces back into 
China and the establishment of a new 
government with the former Manchu 
Emperor at its head. He was the natural 
inheritor of the reestablished dynasty. 


Modernizing program 


“THIS is the condition now: In place 
of the different paper currencies of vary- 
ing and badly impaired values, there is 
one only, with sufficient silver support 
to keep it stable. Banditry has been al- 
most entirely suppressed. The people no 
longer live in dread of mounted raiders. 
The railway mileage has been trebled. 
Thousands of miles of roads for motor 
vehicles have been constructed and 
thousands of trucks and busses are now 
in operation, connecting towns and vil- 
lages and feeding the railway lines from 
farms and mines. American trade with 
Manchuria was never large but it is now 
more than double what it was less than 
ten years ago. 

“The great menace to the Far East 
from the Japanese point of view has 
been from Russia. For her own security, 
Japan could not permit China, her colos- 
sal nearby neighbor, to come under for- 
eign domination. Yet both the Russia of 
the Tsars and that of the Soviets tried 
to obtain a dominant role in Chinese af- 
fairs. In 1925, by arrangement with 
Moscow, Dr. Sun Yat-sen obtained mon- 
ey and arms from Russia, and hundreds 
of propagandists, agitators and military 
instructors entered China. 

3y 1927 two Russian agents, Michael 
Borodin and General Galen (known also 
as Bleucher), with extensive staffs, di- 


| rected the affairs of what was called the 
| Revolutionary Chinese Government. Al- 


though General Chiang Kai-shek turned 
against the Russian agents in that year 
and drove them out of the country, a 
considerable Chinese Communist army 
is still in being and, since General 
Chiang’s capture four years ago, he has 
ceased to combat this army and is co- 
operating with it in opposition to Japan. 

‘As in the case of Manchuria, so it 


| was with China. If the administrations 


had been able to preserve order and had 
not opposed the Japanese there would 
have been no reason for the present con- 
flicts. Had they been able to suppress 
Communism and opposition to Japanese 
enterprise both Japanese and Chinese 
would have profited and prosperous trade 
between the two countries would have 
had a stabilizing effect. 

“What the Japanese sought and still 
seek is markets for their products and 
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sources of raw materials and China 
should be a large market and a consider- 
able source. The people would be glad 


| 


to sell their raw materials and willing | 


to buy manufactured articles, but boy- 
cotts were deliberately fostered by 
Chinese politicians affected by Comin- 
tern propaganda and, I am sorry to say, 
by many American-educated Chinese. 
There has been a mutual encouragement 
between Americans and Chinese in op- 
position to Japan 


An industrialized people 


“THE problems of Japan have been 
simple. With a population of 70,000,000 
crowded on a group of islands no larger 
than California and less arable, our peo- 
ple turned of necessity to industrial en- 
terprises. By this means they tried to 
solve the problems of subsistence and 
prospe! sufficiently to create the de- 
fenses they felt their geographical situa- 
tion required 3ut when they became 
an industrialized people trade barriers 
were raised against their products in 
many countries. Others seemed to be 
glad to sell but reluctant to buy from 
Japanese, and no two countries can get 
along that way. There must be a willing- 
ness to give as well as to take, to let live 
as well as to live. Prosperity cannot be 
for one nation and not for others or seri- 
ous discontent will result. Without an 
endowment of territory or resources the 
Japanese sought to solve their vital prob- 
lems by skilled labor, but met with much 
opposition in the markets of the world. 

“The United States is the greatest 
source of supplying Japan with raw ma- 
terials. For a number of years Japanese 
purchased annually tens of millions of 
dollars more from the United States 
than the United States bought from 
Japan. We have bought more of your 
cotton in a single year than England, 
France and Germany combined. We 
have bought more American products 
than South America or than the rest of 
Asia. We are your greatest customer on 
the Pacific and the greatest in the world, 
except the British Empire. We buy 
American oil, lumber and iron in large 
quantities and practically all motor 
vehicles used in Japan and Manchuria 
are of American make. These are our 
principal purchases, but we also take 
even foodstuffs, even some fish and some 
rice, our staple articles of diet. 

“In turn, the United States has been 
our greatest market, taking, before the 


present conflict in China, about 40 per | 
cent of our foreign exports. You buy | 


practically our whole export of silk, but 
this has been greatly reduced since the 
development of rayon and to some ex- 
tent as a result of your unofficial boy- 
cott. Our second greatest market has 
been China. It should be our greatest 
because of its enormous population and 
proximity to Japan. But, due to the dis- 
tress of its people, they have not a high 
purchasing power and this has been fur- 
ther reduced by the political opposition 
to Japan 

“We are eager to prevent the spread 
of the European war to the Far East, 
and in consequence have taken diplo- 
matic action similar to that which the 
United States has taken in regard to the 
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British, French and Dutch possessions in 
the Western Hemisphere. Your Govern- 
ment has notified Germany and Italy 
that it will not approve the transfer of 
possessions in the Americas from one 
European nation to another. Our Gov- 
ernment has given similar notification 
with regard to European possessions in 
Eastern Asia. 

“‘Now we face a further curtailment of 
markets as a result of the war in Eu- 
rope. Our former trade with the con- 
tinent of Europe is almost entirely cut 
off and British purchases are largely re- 
stricted to war materials which we do 
not supply. 

“With regard to China, politically we 
are in much the same position as the 
British Isles in regard to Europe; a 
continent in chaos is a menace to each. 
The British increase their armaments 
when Europe is at war and suffer when 
their trade with continental powers is 
impaired. Japan similarly arms and 
similarly suffers as a result of Chinese 
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conditions. We are eager to conclude the 
conflict in China as quickly as possible. 
We want to get upon a permanently 
stable and secure basis. Our government 
has repeatedly disclaimed any intention 
to annex any part of China. What we de- 
sire is an efficient and orderly govern- 
ment there that will enable the Chinese 
people to buy and sell with us to the 
benefit of both peoples, and one that will 
cease inviting and accepting assistance 
from Soviet Russia or any other power 
in opposition to Japan. 


Peace and prosperity 


“THE New Order we want established 
in Eastern Asia is one of peace, pros- 
perity and security. Peace and prosper- 
ity could not fail to benefit the United 
States 

“It is peaceful and progressing peo- 
ple that have purchasing power. The 
trade of the United States with China 
has never been large in spite of the size 
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of the population. In normal times China 
buys only about $40,000,000 of goods a 
year from the United States. If Japan’s 
present action results in improving the 
condition of the Chinese people their 
progress cannot fail to improve their 
power to buy American as well as 
Japanese goods. 

“Our people regret very much that the 
United States sees fit to keep the bulk 
of its Navy in the Pacific Ocean. They 
can see no need for this, as it would be 
the height of folly for us to challenge the 
security of any American possession 
Many of them feel that the permanent 
presence of the U.S. Navy in the Pacific 
is a challenge to their activity on their 
side of the ocean. The transfer of the 
fleet to the Atlantic for at least a period 
of time or the division of it could not 
fail to have a salutary effect upon our 
public opinion. 

“Another valuable effect would be the 
renewal of treaty relations. Since the 
termination of the treaty of 1911 our 
trade relations have continued as for- 
merly. The United States has applied no 
restrictions to customary intercourse 
and Japan has applied none. I hope and 
believe there will be no change in this 
policy. But it would be more satisfactory 
if treaty relations were reestablished. It 
would reduce anxieties and irritations 

“Because of the further limitations of 
our overseas trade resulting from the 
European war and because we have had 
many inquiries from South American 
business houses seeking commodities 
from us which Germany formerly sup- 
plied, my Government recently sent me 
to Rio de Janeiro to confer with the 
Japanese ministers accredited to the 
South American republics. We met there 
early in June. Our trade with Latin 
America was never large but we hope to 
increase somewhat. One difficulty is the 
fact that Japanese use little of what 
South American countries produce. Our 
people are not great meat eaters and 
drink very little coffee. The matter of 
exchange, therefore, is a serious prob- 
lem. 

“After the conference in Rio I came on 
to Washington, where the Japanese 
ministers in Central American countries 
and Canada came to confer with our 
embassy staff in that city. The purpose 
was to see how our trade with North 
American countries could be improved. 
We hope this can be accomplished. I am 
taking reports and 
back to Japan.” 
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plated. The only escape from this would | 


August, 


be some plan for restricted importations | 


of competitive 
Such a step would obviously move to- 
ward political dynamite which could be 
avoided only by a costly subsidy device 


for domestic producers. The futility of 
this, to say nothing of its heavy taxa- 


tion implications, is all too familiar from 
our previous experiences. 

A further difficulty inherent in any 
such attempt to curtail or control Latin- 
American exports to Europe is the inti- 
mate racial connection between those 
two areas. Furthermore, both the Span- 
ish and Italian elements are dominant 
factors in certain Latin-American trade 
centers, especially in retailing and 
wholesaling operations. 

The strong entrenchment of Germans 
in some trades, notably coffee and cacao, 
would likewise hinder such a project. 

Such a comprehensive raw-material 


control system would require at times 
firm restraint on production. It might 


conceivably be attainable in the case of 


annual crops, assuming that the govern- | 
prepared and com- | 


ments involved are 
petent to take that step (in itself a 
sizable assumption!). But many impor- 
tant Latin-American staples are not in 
that category. Unless an inconceivable 
program of plantation destruction were 
attempted, the control plan likely would 
find itself deluged with surpluses. 


items into this country. | 


| 


: 


yi 


‘i 


A major weakness of any program of 


this type is the constant threat of illicit 
traffic wholly outside the realm of con- 
trol. It is difficult to see how native 
politicians could resist pressure actually 
to connive in stimulating production of 
yearly crops in which the genial and 


affluent Uncle Sam was standing by 
“holding the bag.” 


Instead of any such political or gov- 
ernmental mechanism, rather would it 


seem to be the better part of wisdom to | 


facilitate in every possible way the 
closer collaboration of specific enter- 
prises and trades among the American 
Republics. For example, this would in- 
volve the encouragement of American 
machinery manufacturers to collaborate 
closely with Latin-American raw-ma- 
terial producers and traders in their 
establishment of necessary processing, 
packing, cag and the like. With an 
encouraging attitude by our Govern- 
ment toward industry, much can be ac- 
complished. This program could be 
worked out trade by trade, country by 
country, with individual commercial 
agreements, and governmental financial 
aid, when required and in such amounts 
as would be specifically indicated. 

Such a modified but realistic approach 


would not be as dramatic as the hemis- 
pheric export control fantasy, but it 
would be far more practical and work- 
able. Furthermore, it would require no 
loss of time such as would be necessary 
to set up the vast bureaucratic ma- 
chinery for the proposed all-exports 
plan. The highways of international 
economic traffic are strewn with the 


wrecks of surplus controls and preten- 
tious marketing plans. The few such 


devices which have succeeded have been 
to specific trades with a small 
number of operators and a minimum of | 


| 


restricted 


Official or political intervention. 


| 
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© Few fans ever dreamed the day 
would come when after dinner they 
could ride out to a stadium and 
watch a professional baseball game 


played under lights. 
¢ Yet, the idea of night baseball 


was advanced as early as three dec- 
ades ago. True, nothing was done 
about this so-called “fantastic 
dream” then. But twelve years ago, 
minor league club toured the 
country with a portable lighting 
system and played before fans at 
night in much the same manner as a 
carnival troupe. 


~ 


¢ Night baseball at last became 
a reality. And it proved increasingly 
popular, evidenced by the fact that 
in the past ten years it has devel- 
oped in the minor leagues to a point 
where seven games out of every ten 
are today played under lights. 


¢ In 1935 night baseball grad- 
uated to its first major league park. 
So rapidly has it caught on here that 
eight of the big league parks are 
now equipped with the most mod- 
ern lighting facilities. And we are 
proud to say that five of these light- 
ing systems were designed and in- 
stalled by our own company. 


© One has only to check the turn- 
stiles to appreciate how eagerly the 














public has taken night baseball to 
its heart. 


¢ In 1939, for instance, nearly 
one million persons attended major 
league night baseball games. The 
night games at Shibe Park, Phila- 
delphia, topped the daytime atten- 
dance average five to one. In Comis- 
key Park, Chicago, the first six night 
games drew over 188,000 paid ad- 
missions. 


¢ There has been similar enthu- 
siastic response to night games 
played in the Polo Grounds, New 
York; Sportsman’s Field, St. Louis; 
Forbes Field, Pittsburgh; as well as 
those at other baseball parks. 


© Consider if you will the unusual 
demands of a lighting system that 
must provide glareless illumination 
for a fast night baseball game. 


e At Forbes Field, Pittsburgh, 
our most recent installation, more 
than 210 million candlepower of 
light is spread over the field from 
864 floodlights, each of some 1500 
watt capacity. Their combined out- 
put would be enough to light every 
home ina city of 25,000 population. 
If this light were concentrated in a 
single unit it would make a news- 
paper readable more than 18 miles 
away. Distributed as it is, the illu- 
mination over Forbes Field is 19 
times brighter than the average bus- 
iness man’s desk. 


¢ Fortunately, we at Westing- 
house were able to bring to this 
exacting problem a long and highly 
varied lighting experience. Through 
the important contributions we have 
made to better lighting, stores have 
been made more attractive to shop- 
pers; factories and offices more effi- 
cient for employees; school rooms 
more conducive to study; public 
thoroughfares, airports and river 
docks infinitely more safe. 
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Profit-Sharing and Preparedness 


Continued from page 19) 
bility of this scheme, after fair and full 
trial, I entertain no doubt; the sole 
condition being that master and man 
should really seek to meet each other, 
and to find the means of working together 
on the basis of the reasonable authority 


of the master, as heretofore known and 
respected. 
In 1869, Brewster & Co., New York 


carriage builders, started a plan of shar- 
ing profits which, however, was aban- 
doned in 1871. Pillsbury Flour Mills, of 
Minneapolis, established a plan in 1882 
In 1886, the N. O. Nelson Co., of St. 
Louis, initiated direct profit-sharing in 
the company, which continued uninter- 
rupted for 49 years until the recent de- 
pression caused temporary suspension. 


Annual wages are tried 


IN 1884 the Baltimore & Ohio Railway 
Co. inaugurated a “pension relief sav- 
ings’ plan which has operated as a 
model in the railroad field for 54 years. 
In 1886 the Procter & Gamble Co., of 
Cincinnati, introduced into the industrial 
field a profit-sharing and general em- 
ployee-relations program which in its 
52 years of operation has probably at- 
tracted more attention and study than 
any other plan in American industry. 
Colonel Procter again astounded the in- 
dustrial world when, in August, 1923, 


his company announced the “annual 
wage” system guaranteeing 48 weeks 
of work and 48 pay checks annually. 


These policies have withstood all tests as 
the company has grown to its present 
proportions with more than 10,000 em- 
ployees. 

Gradually other companies adopted 
profit-sharing, prominent among them 
being the Simplex Wire & Cable Co., of 
Cambridge, Mass., in 1901; Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Co., of Chicago, in 
1902; the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., with 15,000 em- 
ployees, and the Eastman Kodak Co., 
with some 24,000 employees, in 1912; the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Co., of Bos- 
ton, in 1913; the California & Hawaiian 
Sugar Co., of Crockett, Calif., in 1914; 
the Cleveland Twist Drill Co., of Cleve- 
land, in 1915. 

Of the more significant plans inaugur- 
ated in later years, we find in 1916 the 
Sears, Roebuck Co., of Chicago, having 
a normal employee group of more than 
30,000, initiating a plan under which the 
company pays five per cent of its net 
profits which has prevailed against war 
periods and depressions. 

In 1918, after experimenting with 
nearly a dozen forms and types of em- 
ployee relations over a period of 18 
years, M. L. Joslyn, founder of the Joslyn 
Manufacturing & Supply Co., of Chi- 
cago, inaugurated a “profit-sharing-sav- 
ing-retirement-fund” plan, which, hav- 
ing operated successfully for 20 years, 
has recently attracted national and in- 
ternational attention. 

This plan has those essential and ad- 
mirable features of simplicity, flexibility, 


and individual challenge—the challenge 


to consciousness of partnership—-which 
stimulates personal interest, satisfies 
personal selfishness, and instills hope, 


satisfaction, and sustained loyalty. 
Describing his experience in develop- 
ing this plan, Mr. Joslyn says: 


For 20 years we had been striving for 
some practical form to advance the 
standing of employees in the corporate 
structure, without at the same time so 
weakening that structure as to endanger 
its progress as a whole. We tried all kinds 
of temporary plans. There was much con- 
fusing talk at the time about the part- 
nership between labor and capital, but 
little real attempt to move in that direc- 
tion. For any real partnership, the la- 
borer must first become a capitalist. 

We believed the common laborer, work- 
ing year after year for a normal wage, 
with nothing but Saturday pay day to 
look forward to, with no consciousness 
of steadily bettering himself, with no 
consciousness of his recognized and par- 
ticipating relationship in the company, 
lost hope and energy and delivered to 
his employment only part of the value 
he was capable of delivering. 

We reasoned that, to get a 
under our plan, we must have a pros- 
pect in old age... not of less of the good 
things of life, but more ... so that the 
vision ahead is of something better than 
ever experienced. We were told this was 
impractical, but after trying every other 
plan, we proposed to try this and see 
whether it would pay. We have tried it 
for 20 years and it does pay. 


response 


Dividends on wages, too 


ONE of the most signal successes in 
profit-sharing has been the ‘“Wage-divi- 
dend profit-sharing plan” of the East- 
man Kodak Co. The success of this plan 
is indicated by the fact that, in its 26 
years of operation, the company has 


‘paid a wage dividend to its employees 


every year with the exception of the de- 
pression year of 1934. The wage divi- 
dend is in direct relation to the dividend 
declared on the common stock of the 
company. Since 1912, $43,000,000 has 
been paid out under this plan. 

Special reference is appropriate to the 
profit-sharing plan operated since 1916 
by the General Electric Co., of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., which employs more than 
55,000 workers. This _ profit-sharing 
plan, coupled with savings, has a fine 
record of success and recommends it- 
self highly as an instrumentality for in- 
dustrial peace and stability. The com- 
pany has shared $100,000,000 with its 
employees in 22 years under this plan. 

A more recent addition to the family 
of profit-sharing companies is the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
of Pittsburgh, with more than 50,000 
employees. In 1936 this company in- 
augurated a most distinctive and com- 
prehensive plan, which is not only a 
profit-sharing but also a loss-sharing 
plan. In 1937, $12,100,907 was paid to 
employees under this plan which evolved 
out of many years’ experience. 

Other well known companies in the in- 
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dustrial and manufacturing field which 
have had outstanding success with profit- 
sharing plans are S. C. Johnson & Son, 
Inc., manufacturers of Johnson’s wax, 
Racine, Wis., who, in 1917, initiated a 
profit-sharing plan which has been im- 
proved and amended through the years; 
the Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., of 
Latrobe, Pa., which adopted profit-shar- 
ing in 1920 and has maintained the pian 
with success ever since; the Hoskins 
Manufacturing Co., of Detroit, manufac- 


turers of electric resistance wire, which ° 


inaugurated profit-sharing in 1923 and 
submits records of its operation which 
verify the benefits to the company. 

The Nunn-Bush Shoe Co., of Mil- 
waukee, started profit-sharing in 1917. 
On July 1, 1935, this company introduced 
an “annual wage” plan which has at- 
tracted wide attention, and which, ac- 
cording to the management, is operat- 
ing successfully and with satisfaction to 
both management and employees. 


Americans are individualists 


IN SUM, certain developments in our 
industrial operation are definitely tend- 
ing to destroy the worker's individual- 
ism, and especially his consciousness of 
being an individual entity. Dealing with 
him as a group submerges his individual 
status; the assembly line creates the con- 
ception in him of being only a “‘cog.”’ Too 
often labor is employed and dealt with 
as a commodity, the individual em- 
ployee given no more consideration than 
a machine. The resentments and hatreds 
of recent labor outbreaks reflect the 
worker’s reaction to these conditions. 

Employers for the most part have 
ignored psychological factors in dealing 
with human problems, yet psychology 
controls the human more than all other 
factors combined. 

The American is an incurable indi- 
vidualist. He is bred in a tradition—that 
of individual effort. He must have wide 
range for his ingenuity and initiative. 
Neither does he accept the idea of his 
being only a “class.” His whole experi- 
ence, and that of his fathers, has been 
one of individual effort, individual am- 
bition, and individual progress. 

In spite of assembly lines and group 
handling, the employee’s individualism 
can be established and maintained by 
placing him on an individualistic finan- 
cial basis through an intelligent profit- 
sharing policy. 

The most effective way to do this is to 
establish in every worker the conscious- 
ness of being a capitalist—a participant 
in the capitalistic system—a beneficiary 
of the profit system. Whether at the 
bench, the counter, or the desk, let his 
individualism be unchallenged. 

Such a program involves no funda- 
mental change in human nature. It re- 
quires no one to give up more than he 
will gain. On the contrary, it affords a 
direct incentive for all members of the 
team to pull together because of the 
ultimate reward which will be made 
available for all. 

Every employer in the United States 
can make his own institution a Rock 
of Gibraltar against enemies of indus- 


trial peace and American traditions :.. | 


if he wants to and has the will to do it. 


These Successful Industries Tell You: 





This can company decided to build a new plant for 
the manufacture of non-refillable oil cans. It has 
vicked a Pennsylvania city as the location because 
ee it will be close to the refineries which use the cans. 





This manufacturer of insulating brick and acoustical 
products has just picked a Pennsylvania city for his 
newest plant. Pennsylvania is the source of some of 
the raw materials and is in the heart of the market 
for his products. 





Utilities in Pennsylvania are spending at the rate of 
$35,000,000 more in 1940 than in 1939. These utility 
expansions mean that commercial and industrial com- 
panies are busy in Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania has everything to recommend it as the location for industrial plants: 
A wealth of coal, gas, oil that make abundant, inexpensive power. Raw materials. 
Proximity to markets. A diversity of skilled, intelligent labor. A State Government 
helpful to business. Write to Department of Commerce, Harrisburg for the booklet, 
“Pennsylyania—Its Many Industrial Advantages.” 


ennsylvania 


where your business can expand 











x Vag ian 


ARTHUR H. JAMES Governor e RICHARD P. BROWN Secretary of Commerce 
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—and we suggest you investi- 
gate if you want a most reliable 
picture of how your plant is be- 
ing guarded by watchmen when 
workers are away. 


A CHICAGO 
WATCHCLOCK 
SUPERVISORY 
SYSTEM will 
meet your indi- 
vidual need— 
from a small to 
a many acre size 
plant. 
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Rebirth of an Old Sawdust Empire 


Continued from page 32) 

trol seemed remote. It remained for John 
Ringling’s young nephews, John Ringling 
North and Henry Ringling North, to per- 
form the seemingly impossible. Both 
Yale graduates, John North had received 
business experience from working with 
real estate and investment firms, while 
his younger brother, Henry, was doing 
newspaper work. Both had acquired cir- 
cus experience from having traveled sev- 
eral seasons with their uncle’s shows. In 
the fall of 1937, John North, then only 
34, in the true Horatio Alger style raised 
the necessary $1,000,000, the balance due 
on John Ringling’s original note, and in 
the nick of time paid off his uncle’s 
creditors. 

Armed with intelligence, determina- 
tion and a natural sense of Ringling 
showmanship, the North brothers set out 
to win back the show for the Ringling 
family. Their first steps were to purchase 
a gorilla for $10,000 and to hire a Broad- 
way designer to style the costumes for 
the coming circus season. 

The gorilla, which proved to be the 
most profitable investment in Ringling 
history, is now famed as Gargantua the 
Great. The hiring of an expert costumer 
was merely the first of the Norths’ moves 
to modernize the circus. In line with such 
progressiveness have been the air-con- 


| ditioning of the big top, the introduction 





of a blue canvas big top which allows the 
spectacular aerial acts to appear to ad- 
vantage, the elimination of draft horses 
and substitution of trucks and tractors 








John Ringling North's first few months 
as acting head of the great Ringling 
organization were filled with misfortune. 

When the show arrived in New York 
to open at Madison Square Garden the 
union trouble, which was eventually to 
close the show, started. In 1937 the 
show’s management under John Ring- 
ling’s creditors had signed a five-year 
closed shop union contract with the 
newly formed Circus Division of the 
American Federation of Actors, an A. F. 
of L. union. This union included in its 
ranks both performers and laborers, all 
of whom found it necessary to join the 
union to hold their jobs and were willing 
to do so because the current prosperity 
of the show assured them full salaries 
and a long season. The year 1937 was 
one of the best years in the history 
of out-door show business. 

Under the new union the circus work- 
ingmen found their pay doubled. Instead 
of $30 a month plus meals and a berth 
on the show train, they now received 
$60 and the same living conditions. The 
union was of course popular with them. 
For performers the union did little. Their 
pay was raised slightly, in many cases 
only a dollar or two per week. But it was 
not the lack of substantial raises that 
made the union unpopular with the per- 
formers, it was the fact that they were 
made to join the same union as the work- 
ingmen who far outnumbered them and 
with whom a traditional hostility had 
always existed. 

Consequently, in the spring of 1938, 
John Ringling North, ever mindful of the 


The cost of making soup for 1,600 persons is a small part 
of the $18,000 daily expenditure it takes to run the show 
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$1,000,000 loan which he had to retire | 
and foreseeing a poor season ahead | 
(1938 was nearly as bad as 1937 had 
been good) realized the necessity of low- 
ering the workingmen’s wages. The 
union refused to allow such a reduction 

First hoStilities broke out in the Gar- 
den when union leaders suddenly called 
all workingmen out on strike. A tem- 
porary compromise was made after three 
performances had been given without 
their aid. Those three programs created 
a unique chapter in circus history. 


Performers hustled props 


REFUSING to strike, the performers, 
who had never benefited from the union, 
true to the traditions of their profession, 
determined that the show would go on. | 
They not only went through their own | 
routines but volunteered as workingmen. 
Between their own turns, clowns, acro- | 
bats and animal trainers tugged at ropes, 
hung nets, hustled props. It was such 
cooperation that carried on the show and 
forced the union to a compromise. 

When the circus moved outdoors un- 
der canvas further trouble developed, 
due in most part to the union demands 
that the workingmen’s wages be main- 
tained at $60 a month, whereas the Ring- 
ling management claimed a 25 per cent | 
reduction was necessary. The climax | 
came in June when the workingmen | 
struck in Scranton 

John Ringling North’s decision to send | 
the show back to winter quarters in 
Sarasota, Fla., was a great shock to the 
union leaders, whose own welfare de- 
pended upon a full season’s work for its 
members, as well as to the performers 
who were thrown out of work through 
no fault of their own. 

The red and silver show train of the 
Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey 
Circus arrived in Sarasota July 1. On the 
fourth, 20 cars of equipment together | 
with the outstanding Ringling show acts 
left Sarasota, arriving four days later | 
in Redfield, S. D., to be combined with | 
the non-union Al G. Barnes Circus, the 
only other operating Ringling unit. 

Outmaneuvered, the union compro- 
mised the wage dispute and, in 1939, the 
big Ringling show went out again. 
Through shrewd economies and a draw- 
ing program, the circus returned a good 
profit for the season, which, together 
with that of the previous year, has re- 
tired the greater portion of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company’s loan and re- 
turned the “Greatest Show on Earth” to 
the full control of the Ringling family. 

Ringling Brothers and Barnum & 
Bailey Circus is definitely big business. 
Last year it played to about 4,000,000 | 
persons. Value of the show’s physical 
assets is hard to determine. Since there 
is almost no demand for circus equip- 
ment, liquidation would be impossible. | 
However, $3,000,000 is probably a con- 
servatlive estimate. 


Included in the Ringling circus proper- 
ties are the winter quarters, principally 
in Sarasota, where, the year around, | 
crews are forever getting ready for 
“next year’s” show. There every year in | 
a huge sail loft a new big top is made | 
by a crew of veteran sail makers. 
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that almost licked Lucy... 


was the stamp that Lucy didn’t lick—enough! It came 
off the letter. The letter came back. Another firm got 
the big order. And Lucy got bawled out! Too bad... 
a Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter might have saved both! 


A meter stamp printed by the Postage Meter, 
is on the envelope for keeps! It’s custom made, in any 
postage denomination needed for any class of mail. 
Cancelled and postmarked as printed, it saves the 
letter two postoffice operations, sends it on its way 
earlier. It’s counted automatically by the Meter, making 
postage accounting easier, more accurate! It can’t 
be “borrowed” or traded; is valueless except on your 
business mail... And with the stamp, the Postage 
Meter prints an advertising slogan, seals the envelope 
simultaneously ... mails faster than manual mailing, 
saves office time, saves extra help on peak mailings... 
and invariably cuts postage costs. 

Lucy knows all about a Postage Meter, now. 
You ought to know, too. There’s a model for every 
business, large or small. Call our nearest office for a 
demonstration in yours—on your own mail. 


Branches in principal cities. Consult your telephone directory 
IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Ltd 


The Postage Meter Co. 


1311 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
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Your desk chair can mean far more, 
to you than a dozen suits, yet do you 
buy it with the same care? Whether 
you wear ready-made clothes or have 
them tailored, you, of course, insist 
on their being made to fit you. 
Thousands of executives are likewise 
now having their chairs scientifically adjusted to fit. They 
have heard how much proper sitting Lf to sustain energy 
reduce chair tiredness, improve posture and efficiency 
Do/ More Triple Feature Chairs are designed to give you all 
these advantages. Every chair is adjusted 
to the occupant—to contribute to his com- 
fort and well being. Until you sit in this 
unusual chair you will never know what 
it can do for you. When the heads of many 
of the nation’s leading corporations pre- 
fer one particular make of chair, ther: 
must a reason! 
WRITE FOR THIS BOOK 

We will gladly send a book giving you more ir 
detail regarding office sitting habits and fu 
information regarding Domore. No obligatior 
DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 

807 Franklin Street, Elkhart, indiana 

In Canada: Domore Chair Co. of Canada, 

200 Bay Street, Toronto 
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template making changes in their life 
insurance protection. Life 
agents and companies will desire copies 
for policyholders. 
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sized factory every day, you have some 
idea of the necessarily detailed organiza- 
tion which John Ringling North heads. 
Almost each day in the 26 week outdoor 
season the four train loads of equipment 
and 1,600 workingmen and performers 
move from town to town. Last year the 
show gave 383 performances in 124 dif- 
ferent cities from Portland, Maine, to 
San Francisco; Edmonton, Alberta, to 
Corpus Christi, Texas. It travelled 17,117 
miles in jumps varying in length from 
ten to 457 miles. 

Economics of the circus business are 
about as one would imagine. Naturally 
the show’s welfare depends upon general 
prosperity. This year the Ringling 
3rothers and Barnum & Bailey Circus 
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is the only Ringling unit on the road. 

Naturally such a mobile industry as 
the circus is able to take advantage of 
sectional booms and avoid areas of local 
depression. The route, laid out four 
weeks in advance, is determined as a 
result of checking by Ringling officials 
of crop and employment conditions, size 
of retail sales and bank deposits. 

So, if John Ringling North brings the 
“Greatest Show on Earth” to your city 
this season, you can be pretty sure that 
it is enjoying better than average pros- 
perity. And, if he does, you will see, com- 
plete with air-conditioned big top, the 
contemporary exponent of a grand 
American institution under the direction 
of its rightful heirs, the Ringlings 





How NOT to Win a War 


Continued from page 22 

or 60 cylinders. Then it was worn under- 
sized 

The mistake in that apparently simple 
little notation lay in the last half of it, 
in that note, “P.D. + .00025.”’ Such a 
limit of plus or minus one-fourth of one 
one-thousandth of an inch in tapping or 
threading is entirely impractical in pro- 
duction work. It is bad enough in tool 
work and it is used there only in making 
gauges or some other special applica- 
tion. In addition, it was entirely un- 
necessary in this particular case. A limit 
of plus or minus one one-thousandth of 
an inch would have been fair; a limit of 
plus two one-thousandaths of an inch and 


minus one one-thousandth of an inch 
would have been good for the job. 
But, no! The drawing said plus or 


minus one-fourth of one one-thousandth 
of an inch and the inspection depart- 
ment was determined to adhere to it. 
No one ever found out how the inspec- 
tion department knew that their gauges 
were accurate enough to check such an 
impractical limit. By the rules of gauge 
making that gauge must be accurate 
to a limit of plus or minus one-fortieth 
of one one-thousandth of an inch. In 
those days we had no known method of 
checking the pitch diameter of a thread 
to such a limit. It was simply the in- 
spector’s guess that the gauge did meet 
requirements. Even today, with our fluid 
and electrical gauging systems and oth- 
er modern equipment, I would say that 
no one could definitely guarantee the 
pitch diameter of a thread to be meas- 
ured accurately to one-fortieth of one 
one-thousandath of an inch. 

Then there was another factor. In any 
tapped hole the faces of the thread are 
rough in varying degrees. Even though 
the diameter may be perfectly correct, 
rough thread faces would prevent the 
smaller diameter of the gauge from en- 
tering, thus causing rejection. Converse- 
ly, if those threads happened to come 
out unusually smooth, the smaller gauge 
might enter freely but without shake 
and the larger diameter could be 
screwed in by using light force. Again 
the cylinder would be rejected. 


Thus we faced the condition of not 


only getting a tap which had a certain 
exact dimension but also of finding one 
which would cut with a certain degree of 
smoothness. Day after day was spent 
in the tool room lapping taps and at- 
tempting to create some having the prop- 
er proportions. Once in a while we suc- 
ceeded. That little notation on the draw- 
ing sent thousands of dollars’ worth of 
Liberty Motor cylinders into the scrap 
pile. Obviously this situation could not go 
on forever. It came to a climax suddenly 
and unexpectedly one day. 

That day had been particularly bad 
We hardly managed to get a cylinder 
past the inspection department. The 
scrap heap of Liberty Motor cylinders 
grew into a miniature mountain. 

Our production man became boiling 
mad. Fortunately the Government's 
Chief Inspector crossed his path when 
he was hottest. He grabbed that in- 
spector by the arm and led him to the 
junk pile. All his pleading and arguing 
was The inspector refused to 
pass the cylinders, they did not conform 
to his gauges. 

Thoroughly hostile now, the produc- 
tion man led the inspector across the 
machine shops to the assembly floor 
where they were assembling the Liberty 
Motors. He dragged the inspector to the 
place where they were assembling the 
cam shaft housing onto the cylinders. He 
made him stand off to one side and watch 
the assembler who, under the watchful 
eyes of his own inspectors, picked up a 
random %-24 tap from the bench and 
hand-tapped that same hole which had 
stopped his production. That assembler 
was forcing the tap sidewise to make it 
cut the thread larger, producing, there- 
by, a normally oversized hole so that the 
stud would enter freely. 

Right there those two men fought out 
the battle which involved the saving of 
lives and the saving of thousands of 
dollars. The production man finally won 
a broader limit and hundreds of Liberty 
Motor cylinders which had been destined 
for the scrap heap were sent into the 
production lines. 

We have now had an opportunity of 
studying a few of the mistakes of 1917- 
18. These were not all. I have simply 


useless. 
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chosen five mistakes in different classifi- 
cations. The first of these was lack of 
proper forethought in organization; the 
second, the waste of valuable time and 
money; the third, the unintentional 
sabotage prompted by the desires of per- 
sonal gain; the fourth, the complete lack 
of cooperation and the fifth, but not the 
least, the danger and cost created by ap- 
parently minor figures and notes on 
drawings 

As we look over these mistakes we 
find that, invariably, they were created 
by the hysteria and emotion which the 
World War brought upon us so suddenly 
and by the fact that we permitted these 
emotions to overcome our better judg- 
ment. Let’s not repeat them 

In many cases competent and trained 
men were sent to the front who could 
have contributed far more to winning 
the war if they had been left behind to 
help in getting the proper equipment to 
our fighting forces. 

Today, as we stand in the shadow of 
another conflict, let’s use our heads in- 
stead of our emotions. 


Organize mechanical ability 


SHOULD we be so unfortunate as to be 
drawn into this conflict, the first step 
should be to. draft all men of mechanical 
ability. 

These should be divided into three 
broad classifications. 

The first and most important classifi- 
cation should include all men who are 
capable of making mechanical draw- 
ings. These men, regardless of age or 
physical condition, should be assigned 
to the proper industries. This one classi- | 
fication was responsible for the most 
delaying mechanical mistakes of 1917- 
18. This applies to both engineering and 
tools. The second classification should in- 
clude all men who are capable of reading 
drawings and who can operate the 
lathes, the milling machines, the planers, 
the grinders and those other machines of 
the shop. These men will be most vital 
in the making of the badly needed tools, 
jigs, fixtures and gauges. 

At this writing these two cliassifica- 
tions offer to the United States its great- 
est headache, as the shortage of skilled 
mechanics in both of these classifica- 
tions is rapidly becoming well recog- 
nized. In addition, capable men of these 
two classifications, if properly placed, 
can do more to save lives and dollars 
than any other group I can imagine. 

The third classification should be the 
assemblers and garage type of me- 
chanic; men who can assemble, tear 
down and rebuild motors, ¢ars, planes 
and kindred mechanisms and keep them 
operating. These men should be divided 
into two groups. The younger and more 
physically fit should be sent with our 
fighting forces to maintain the equip- 
ment. The older and physically incapaci- 
tated should remain at home for the 
same purpose 

If we will remember that modern 
warfare is more a test of machinery than 
it is of men, we will do our utmost to | 
conserve our mechanical strength. 

Let’s not forget that skilled me- | 
chanics are not made in a day, a week, 
a month or a year. 
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= The inherent advantages which 
the belt conveyor has brought to 
modern industry—faster production 
and lower costs—are further enhanced when the belt itself has 
the capacities of Republic Conveyor Belting for long constant 
service, uninterrupted by troublesome delays. There is a Re- 
public Belt built to provide this type of performance in all 
fields of materials handling . . . carrying anything from wheat 
to rocks. Rubber compounds and duck of highest attainable 
quality, with a design mechanically balanced for the particu- 
lar service, make the best belt for the job. Operating costs are 
reduced to a minimum by the increased belt life which results. 
All Republic Conveyor and Elevator Belts are permanently 
protected against mildew by the exclusive Provar Process. 
Your Republic Distributor is a reliable source of information 
on all Republic Belting. REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION OF LEE 
RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


Order Republic Rubber Products from Your Distributor 
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SCIENCE and ART 


representin 'g 


the UNITED STATES 


. « « are combined in two unusual exhibits, each of which 
displays the talents of fifty-three painters— representing 
each state, territory and possession—and three hundred 
International Business Machines Corporation research en- 
gineers and their assistants. These exhibitions will be inter- 
esting and enlightening to ajl who have an opportunity to 


visit them in the company’s Galleries of Science and Art: 
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